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Our Special Issue 
--- and You 


E BELIEVE this special issue on 

People’s China comes out at a 
most important time in our history. 
The entire world today focuses its at- 
tention on the New China. More and 
more nations are recognizing the need 
for normal economic and diplomatic re- 
lations with that country, especially the 
urgent necessity of having her assume 
her legitimate seat in the United Na- 
tions if world peace is to be secured. 


We hope this issue will illuminate 
many aspects of life in that country 
and its role in world affairs. This is 
why we believe this special issue im- 
portant, for only through better under- 
standing can world tensions be reduced. 


But publication has been costly. The 
issue is larger, there are more illustra- 
tions, and its preparation involved ex- 
penses we were willing to incur only 
because we knew you would agree that 
the project was worthwhile. 


We must make up those additional 
costs. Otherwise our entire continued 
publication may be jeopardized. 


Quite frankly, our need for funds is 
very, very urgent, and we are calling 
upon you to see us through. 

Won’t you please help, TODAY! And 
please make your contribution as gen- 


erous as you so well know how. We are 
seriously counting on you. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26th Street, New York 10 
| am enclosing $....... as my contribu- 


tion to help pay for your special issue on 
China and to help you continue publication. 





Address................ 
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People’s China in World Affairs 


by JESSICA SMITH 





With the guns in Indo-China 
stilled as we go on the press, we 
join in the worldwide rejoicing 
over this long step toward endur- 
ing peace. 











NEW ERA is opening in world 
affairs. 

The participation of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in the Geneva Con- 
ference marks a realization of the 
five-power negotiations which the 
peace forces of the world have long 
been urging. 

Winston Churchill’s fervent plea 
in Washington for peaceful co-exist- 
ence can only be understood as a 
complete repudiation of his Fulton, 
Missouri, speech calling for an An- 
glo-American alliance against the 
Soviet Union. 

The joint declaration at New Del- 
hi of Premier Chou En-lai of China 
and Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India, proclaiming a policy of peace- 
ful co-existence in their relations 
with each other and other countries, 
as Nehru has said, marked an “his- 
toric change in the relationship of 
forces in Asia.” 

Will the American people accept a 
situation where our own country, 
alone among the great: powers, re- 
sists this world-wide trend for peace- 
ful co-existence as the only alterna- 
tive to ruinous atomic war? 

The requirements of peaceful co- 
existence demand a reappraisal of 
our relations with the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern European Democra- 
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cies, and above all at this moment a 
recognition of the realities in regard 
to the Chinese People’s Republic. 

The Geneva Conference has 
brought world-wide recognition of 
the role of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, with its more than 500,000,- 
000 people, as a great world power 
whose participation is absolutely nec- 
essary in all efforts to solve impor- 
tant Asian and international ques- 
tions. 

Thomas J. Hamilton wrote in the 
New York Times, July 4, from Ge- 
neva that the question of China in 
the United Nations can no longer be 
postponed. He declared: 


The Peiping [Peking] Government, 
in its first appearance on the world 
stage, has clearly won recognition in 
Western Europe, as well as in Asia, 
as the real Government of China.... 
To Western Europeans, it is simply 
fantastic that a Government of such 
strength, which rules the most popu- 
lous country on earth, should still be 
denied membership in the United Na- 
tions. . . . The Nationalist Govern- 
ment, quite literally has ceased to 
exist as far as most delegates to the 
Geneva Conference—those from the 
United States excepted—are con- 
cerned. 


A. M. Rosenthal wrote in the New 
York Times July 7, reporting UN 
sentiment, that “The only important 
obstacle between Communist China 
and a seat in the United Nations is 
the wall of United States opposition.” 

Strong opposition to Senator 
Knowland’s threat to organize a 
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move for the withdrawal of the 
United States from the United Na- 
tions if People’s China should be ad- 
mitted led both President Eisenhow- 
er and Secretary Dulles to declare 
that such a move should not be “au- 
tomatic.” But both reiterated their 
unalterable opposition to admitting 
China to the UN in the foreseeable 
future; Dulles going so far as to state 
categorically that the United States 
would veto any move to admit the 
Chinese People’s Republic to the Se- 
curity Council and would exert every 
effort to prevent its admission to the 
General Assembly. The British Man- 
chester Guardian, noting that the 
President had termed this a “moral 
question,” said Britain had solid 
moral reasons for believing the Amer- 
ican attitude to be wrong: 


. . . Geneva is not quite a peace 
conference, but it might have become 
one. The American attitude, which 
amounts to shunning the conference, 
has pained other people, because it 
implies that the United States is not 
interested in a peaceful settlement. 
Admission of China to the United 
Nations might have been part of that 
settlement, but the United States has 
ruled it out. 


—Wide World 
The historic 19-nation Geneva Conference bringing together for the first time the 
five big powers: the United States, USSR, People's China, Britain, and France 


President Eisenhower expressed 
the opinion that 95 per cent of the 
American people opposed admission 
of People’s China to the United Na- 
tions. We believe this estimate to be 
completely unfounded. But to the ex- 
tent that such opposition does exist 
among the American people, it is due 
to the biased and distorted reports 
of China’s internal achievements and 
foreign policies that are found in 
our press and the false charges of 
Chinese aggression in Korea. UN 
members who voted for the resolu- 
tion branding China as an aggressor 
under U.S. pressure, do not them- 
selves believe this charge. They know 
the Chinese volunteers entered the 
Korean war only when MacArthur's 
armies approached the borders of 
China after defying UN sentiment 
that they should stop at the 38th 
Parallel. One has only to consider 
what the United States would have 
done in the case of foreign troops in 
Mexico approaching our borders, to 
understand the Chinese action. 

Equally untenable is the U.S. po- 
sition that it is impossible for our 
country to support the admission of 
People’s China to the United Nations 
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on the ground that we are still “at 
war” with China, due to failure to 
achieve a peace settlement on Korea. 
At Geneva the Chinese representa- 
tive exerted every effort to keep ne- 
gotiations going until a peaceful set- 
tlement could be reached. It was U.S. 
pressure that broke off negotiations. 

The presence of People’s China at 
Geneva was due to the insistence of 
the Soviet Union that world tensions 
could be eased only through consulta- 
tions among all the great powers, 
and the fact that China’s participa- 
tion was essential for negotiations 
on Indo-China. Secretary Dulles was 
compelled to agree to this at Berlin, 
but he did not want the Geneva Con- 
ference either to take place or to suc- 
ceed. He sought in every way to 
minimize the importance of China’s 
presence, taking the position that 
China was permitted to come to Ge- 
neva only to answer for its alleged 
“crimes” before the bar of world 
public opinion. 

What must concern Americans to- 
day is the verdict of world public 
opinion on the policies of our own 
Administration, which have been 
losing us the friendship of govern- 
ments and peoples everywhere and 
the acclaim only of such discredited 
dictators as Franco, Chiang Kai-shek 
and Syngman Rhee. These policies 
include the reckless threat of massive 
atomic retaliation, the horrifying H- 
bomb explosions, the all-but-realized 
plans for intervention in Indo-China 
leading to new world war, the all- 
too-well realized plans for the forci- 
ble overthrow of the democratic gov- 
ernment of little Guatemala. They in- 
clude the embargoes against normal 
East-West trade, the insistence on 
rearming Germany in a divided Eu- 
rope and Japan in a divided Asia, the 
efforts to bolster up an outworn co- 
lonial system through a military pact 
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against the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, the rejection of the negotia- 
tions and peaceful co-existence the 
whole world is crying for. 


The Geneva Conference 


Despite the ridiculous attitude of 
the U.S. representatives in not look- 
ing at or speaking with Chou En-lai 
at Geneva, and just pretending he 
wasn’t there, things didn’t turn out 
at all the way Secretary Dulles in- 
tended. 

The profound impression created 
by the constructive contribution of 
the Chinese delegation to the confer- 
ence was widely reflected in the press. 
The Herald Tribune correspondent 
reported (June 28): 


The net result of the conference 
has been to increase the influence of 
the Mao regime and to provide much 
personal success for the Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai. . . . Something 
close to a new situation has come 
into being. .. . At Geneva Chou was 
the center of much attention. Many 
who sought him out were impressed 
by his intellectual qualities. 


Correspondents were torn between 
a desire to find evidence to support 
the propaganda line of the role of 
China as a Soviet “puppet,” and the 
wishful thinking in some quarters 
about “serious rifts” between Mos- 
cow and Peking. Under the headline, 
“Chou Seems To Be Running Own 
Show At Geneva,” Don Cook wrote 
in the Herald Tribune (May 9): 


The Red Chinese are behaving at 
this conference—for all they are 
worth—like a big power. This in- 
cludes such items as their own press 
briefings, their own fleet of cars and 
suites of hotel rooms, their own cock- 
tail parties, their own speeches. 


Yet, despite the arrogant over- 
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tones, this correspondent reached the 
healthy conclusion that Chou’s rela- 
tion was by no means that of an “‘in- 
ferior” partner to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov, but, “This is def- 
initely a relationship of Communist 
‘equals’ dedicated to the same ap- 
proach, but with different problems.” 

In his first speech before the con- 
ference, on April 28, Chou En-lai set 
forth his country’s foreign policy in 
the following terms: 


The Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and the Chinese 
people consistently work for peace 
and against war. We have never com- 
mitted and will not commit aggres- 
sion against other countries; but we 
most emphatically shall not tolerate 
aggression against us by any coun- 
try. We respect the right of all na- 
tions to choose and preserve their own 
way of life and their own state sys- 
tem without interference from the 
outside. At the same time, we insist 
that other nations treat us in the 
same way. We believe if all the na- 
tions of the world who are motivated 
by the mutual desire for cooperation, 
observe these principles, the peaceful 
co-existence of countries with differ- 
ent social systems will be secured. 


Of Chinese-Soviet relations, Mr. 
Chou said: 


The constantly growing friendship 
between the peoples of China and the 
USSR has already played, and con- 
tinues to play, a tremendous role in 
defending and strengthening peace, 
not only in the Far East but through- 
out the world. 


Mr. Chou expressed regret that 
some of the states expressing con- 
cern for peace in Asia, such as India, 
Indonesia and Burma, were not pres- 
ent in Geneva. He forecast the possi- 
bility of an all-Asian security pact 
in the statement: 
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The Government of the People’s 
Republic of China considers that the 
countries of Asia should consult 
among themselves with a view to 
seeking common measures to safe- 
guard peace and security in Asia, by 
assuming obligations mutually and 
respectively. 


Strongly supporting Mr. Chou’s 
position on this point, Mr. Molotov 
declared: 


The peoples of Asia, whose popu- 
lation constitutes more than half of 
the entire population of the globe, 
have taken a new path, and there ex- 
ists no power or authority -which 
could hinder the new, truly democrat- 
ic development of the peoples of Asia, 
and not Asia alone. 


Molotov said the plans for a 
military bloc against the peoples of 
Southeast Asia were designed to per- 
petuate the colonial regime and to 
curb the nations striving for nation- 
al independence. He declared that the 
establishment of a system of collec- 
tive security for all the peoples of 
Asia, as for all the European peoples, 
would eliminate any necessity for set- 
ting up opposing military groupings. 


The Korean Question 


Both the Soviet and Chinese posi- 
tion on the question of Korea laid the 
basis for a peaceful settlement had 
it been desired by the Western rep- 
resentatives. 

The proposal of the Syngman Rhee 
representative at the outset of the 
conference was for “unification” by 
elections in North Korea alone to the 
Assembly already elected in South 
Korea, a program clearly designed to 
extend the terroristic regime of Rhee 
to the whole of Korea. This was so 
raw that not a single major country 
was ready to back it up, and the 
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Mao Tse-tung (second 
from right), Chairman 
of the Central Govern- 
ment of the Chinese 
People's Republic, and 
Premier and _ Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai 
(right) reviewing a 
celebration in Peking 


United States had to get the South 
Korean delegation to withdraw it. 

Both Molotov and Chou En-lai sup- 
ported the proposals of North Korean 
Foreign Minister General Nam I] for 
the peaceful unification of Korea on 
the basis of free elections to be car- 
ried on under the auspices of a com- 
mission composed of representatives 
of both North and South Korea, with 
all foreign troops to be withdrawn 
prior to the elections. 

In the course of the discussions 
they both showed readiness to make 
concessions, agreeing to proportional 
representation for North and South 
Korea in the elections, and that there 
could be an international commission 
to supervise the elections in addition 
to the all-Korean Commission. 

The South Koreans, with U.S. and 
to some extent British support, in- 
sisted that elections be prepared and 
held under the auspices of a UN 
Commission—a position that could 
not be accepted by North Korea and 
China since the UN, as a belligerent 
party in Korea, could not be consid- 
ered impartial. The Rhee delegate 
proposed that while the withdrawal 
of Chinese troops from North Korea 
must take place prior to elections, 
the withdrawal of American troops 
from South Korea must not be com- 
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pleted until a unified Government had 
established control over all Korea. 

After several weeks of discussions, 
the United States demanded that 
they be brought to an end on the ba- 
sis that no agreement could be 
reached. 

Mr. Molotov, noting that both Eng- 
land and France had submitted pro- 
posals similar to those of the Soviet 
Union, urged that the discussions be 
continued, since a certain degree of 
conciliation had been achieved, and 
the Soviet proposals were open to 
further corrections. 

Chou En-lai consistently took the 
position that “common ground could 
be found for the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question.” On June 11, 
in. the course of the discussions, he 
declared, in a statement that goes to 
the very heart of what the method 
of negotiations should be: 


The purpose of our conference is 
to seek ways through negotiations of 
settling peacefully the Korean ques- 
tion. Since we have obtained concur- 
rence or come close to concurrence on 
not a few viewpoints, we should es- 
tablish those viewpoints where there 
is already concurrence or where con- 
currence may be obtained, and then 
continue discussing points of differ- 
ence so as to reach complete agree- 
ment on various questions. We be- 
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lieve this is a reasonable way which 
this conference should follow in 
achieving a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. 


When it was clear that the Korean 
phase of the Geneva discussions 
would be terminated, both the Soviet 
and Chinese representatives urged 
that efforts be continued for a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question 
and that the resumption of negotia- 
tions should be agreed on. They ad- 
vocated that arrangements be made 
for the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces in the shortest possible time, 
reduction of North and South Korean 
armed forces, the formation of a 
North-South Commission to work out 
the development of economic and cul- 
tural relations, and a declaration by 
the Geneva participants that pend- 
ing a final settlement “no action be 
taken which might constitute a threat 
to the maintenance of peace in 
Korea.” While these proposals were 
not voted on, they were made a part 
of the conference record. 


Negotiations On Indo-China 


Geneva provided the opportunity 
for a peaceful settlement in Indo- 
China. It was the alternative held out 
by the Geneva Conference that helped 
support British resistance to the 
United States demand for joint mili- 
tary intervention in Indo-China and 
for immediate action on a Southeast 
Asian military alliance. It was the 
opportunity offered by Geneva for 
ending the war in Indo-China that 
led to the downfall of the Laniel- 
Bidault Government in France and 
brought about the election of Pierre 
Mendes-France, on his pledge to 
achieve a cease-fire within a month 
or resign. 

The State Department propaganda 
line had insisted that the conference 
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would prove that no negotiations 
were possible with People’s China. It 
was held that the Chinese would de- 


-mand recognition by the United 


States and other powers still with- 
holding it, entry into the United Na- 
tions and an end of the trade em- 
bargo, as the price of any peaceful 
settlement in Indo-China. 

Quite naturally, Chou En-lai took 
the opportunity of pointing out that 
the absence of normal relations be- 
tween China and the rest of the 
world is an obstacle to peace. But he 
made no conditions of this kind rela- 
tive to China’s support of peaceful 
solutions. 

At each point in the discussions on 
Indo-China, the representatives of 
the Soviet Union, the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the People’s Re- 
public of Viet Nam (the Viet Minh 
representative) showed themselves 
ready to make concessions that would 
facilitate agreement on a cease fire. 

The peace plan submitted by Pham 
Van Dong, Viet Minh Foreign Min- 
ister, proposed a cease-fire in Indo- 
China, recognition by France of the 
independence and sovereignty of Viet 
Nam, withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Laos and Cambodia as well as 
Viet Nam, and free elections in all 
three associated states. 

This proposal expressed readiness 
“to examine the question of the entry 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam into the French Union in con- 
formity with the principle of free 
will on the conditions of this entry,” 
and also gave recognition to the spe- 
cial economic and cultural interests 
of France in the Associated States. 

The Soviet Union and the Chinese 
People’s Republic supported this 
plan, but later agreed on a settlement 
for Laos and Cambodia separate from 
Viet Nam, in recognition that a dif- 
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ferent situation existed in these two 
states. 

While China and the Soviet Union 
held that military talks on cease-fire 
arrangements should be accompanied 
by political talks if any lasting set- 
tlement were to be achieved, they 
agreed that military talks should 
begin at once between the French and 
Bao Dai forces and the Viet Minh 
forces. It was also agreed that rep- 
resentatives of the military com- 
mands of Laos and Cambodia on the 
one hand and Viet Minh on the other 
(instead of the native resistance 
troops as first proposed) should meet 
to examine questions relating to ces- 
sation of hostilities and withdrawal 
of foreign troops. This arrangement 
was reached by conferences among 
France, Great. Britain, China and 
Russia, by-passing the United States 
which took the position that only 
Viet Minh forces and not the French 
should be withdrawn from Laos and 
Cambodia. 

On June 23, Premier Mendes- 
France went to Switzerland for a 
talk with Chou En-lai, following 
which the new French Premier de- 
clared that “This frank and complete 
conversation gives reason for hope 
that the Geneva Conference can pro- 
duce happy results.” 

The two premiers were reported 
to have concurred that the Geneva 
Conference should consider not only 
an armistice, but a political settle- 
ment, involving the establishment of 
a unified government in Viet Nam, 
with all-Viet Nam elections to be held 
eventually, and the neutralization of 
Laos and Cambodia under their ex- 
isting governments. 

Secretary Dulles had made very 
clear his own opposition to elections 
in Viet Nam. His interpretation of 
the generally conceded view that the 
people of Viet Nam would vote over- 
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whelmingly in favor of Ho Chi Minh, 
is that the Vietnamese people “are 
not ready” for self-determination. 


China and Britain 


The collateral results of Chou En- 
lai’s presence at Geneva may well 
turn out to be just as important in 
the over-all world situation as the 
direct results of the conference itself. 

The opportunity afforded for direct 
talks between Eden and Chou En-lai 
led to an understanding that People’s 
China was now ready to reciprocate 
Britain’s initiative in sending a diplo- 
matic representative to Peking, and 
agreement on questions relating to 
British citizens in China. 

Elsewhere in this issue the Brit- 
ish-Chinese trade talks in Geneva are 
reported, which led to the arrival in 
England on June 28, of an eleven- 
member Chinese trade delegation, the 
first since the war. During the Ge- 
neva Conference announcement was 
made that in the fall Clement Attlee, 
Labor Party leader, would head an 
official delegation to China from his 
party’s national executive committee, 
and including Aneurin Bevan, M.P. 

Harold Wilson, M.P., former La- 
bor Head of the Board of Trade, and 
Robson Brown, M.P., took advantage 
of their trade discussions to seek an 
interview with Chou En-lai. In the 
Manchester Guardian of June 3, Mr. 
Wilson described the Chinese Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister as 
“|, . an extremely impressive per- 
sonality . . . entirely friendly and 
warm in his dealings with us.... He 
had a quick sense of humor and 
seemed to delight in answering our 
questions with no attempt at eva- 
sion.” 

Mr. Wilson noted that Mr. Chou’s 
approach to the question of China 
and the United Nations was “urbane 
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and good humored.” He reported that 
Mr. Chou had spontaneously paid 
tribute to the work done at Geneva 
by Mr. Eden, adding that “In his 
general references to the conference, 
what impressed us was his realism 
and the absence of any propagandist 
reference to the United States.” 


The Chou-Nehru Meeting 


On his return home, Chou En-lai. 


went to New Delhi on the invitation 
of Premier Nehru, where he received 
an extremely enthusiastic reception. 
The meeting of the premiers of the 
two most populous states of Asia, to- 
gether representing over 850,000,- 
000 people, was of historic signifi- 
cance. On June 28, the two premiers 
issued a joint statement confirming 
as the guiding principles in the rela- 
tions between the two nations, the 
following five points they had agreed 
upon in their April agreement on 
Tibet: 

1. Mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty. 
2. Non-aggression. 3. Non-interfer- 
ence in each other’s internal affairs. 
4, Equality and mutual benefit. 5. 
Peaceful co-existence. 


China's Premier and Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai (left) on arrival in New 
Delhi for three-day visit is greeted 
by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
—Wide World 





The two premiers expressed their 
belief that these same principles 
should be applied in the relations of 
both countries with other countries 
in Asia and in other parts of the 
world, that if they were accepted and 
acted upon there need not be conflicts 
between countries of differing social 
and political systems in Asia or else- 
where. 

The Chou-Nehru statement ex- 
pressed the hope that these principles 
in particular would be applied to the 
problems of Indo-China, “where a 
political settlement should aim at the 
creation of free, democratic, unified 
and independent states which should 
not be used for aggressive purposes 
or be subject to foreign interven- 
tion.” It stressed that the adoption 
of these principles will help “in cre- 
ating an area of peace which, as cir- 
cumstances permit, can be enlarged, 
thus lessening the chances of war 
and strengthening the cause of peace 
all over the world.” 

The two premiers agreed that 
there should continue to be close con- 
tacts and understanding between 
their countries and expressed “their 
confidence in the friendship between 
India and China which would help 
the cause of world peace and the 
peaceful development of their respec- 
tive countries as well as the other 
countries of Asia.” 

Following his meeting with Pre- 
mier Nehru, Chou En-lai visited 
Rangoon for a meeting with Burmese 
Premier U Nu, reported by the press 
as most friendly and cordial, and re- 
sulting in a statement that the prin- 
ciples agreed upon between Chou and 
Nehru should also regulate the rela- 
tions between the Chinese People’s 
Republic and Burma. 

The conferences of the Asian lead- 
ers heralded the new day that is 
opening for the peoples of that re- 
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gion—half of the world’s population. 
They. sounded the death knell of all 
plans to make Asians fight Asians in 
wars for the profits of others. They 
signified that the era of colonialism 
has ended forever, that the peoples 
of Asia have lifted the backs long 
bent by the burdens placed on them 
by the white men of the West, and 
are marching toward the goals of in- 
dependence, equality and peace which 
can never again be denied them. 


The Churchill-Eden Visit 


Meantime, in Washington, our own 
government was trying to turn back 
the wheels of history. 

On the eve of the visit to this coun- 
try of Prime Minister Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Eden, the latter 
paid tribute in the House of Com- 
mons to the work done at Geneva by 
Molotov and Chou En-lai and stressed 
the improvement of Anglo-Chinese 
relations as an important result of 
the conference. He made quite clear 
the British Government’s feeling that 
the U.S. attitude toward China cre- 
ated one of the greatest difficulties 
in the Geneva Conference, and in the 
regulation of world affairs in general. 
He advocated a reciprocal system of 
South Asian defense in which both 
socialist and non-socialist states 
would take part, and declared that 
peaceful co-existence is still Britain’s 
aim and object with every country. 

Secretary Dulles and President Ei- 
senhower were unable to get any 
commitment from Churchill and 
Eden for immediate organization of 
a Southeast Asian NATO. The best 
they could get was a joint statement 
to “press forward” with plans for the 
defense of the region. As far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, there was agree- 
ment on bringing continued pressure 
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to bear on France to ratify the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community or to 
find an alternative plan for rearming 
Germany. 

The final vaguely worded commu- 
nique declared, “We will continue 
our united efforts to secure world 
peace based upon the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter,” offered peace 
to all nations which by “confirming 
deeds” showed themselves “desirous 
of participating in a firm and just 
peace,” upheld the principle of inde- 
pendence for peoples “capable of sus- 
taining” it, and contained a veiled 
reference to the Administration 
“liberation policy” in regard to “for- 
merly sovereign states now in bond- 
age.” 

The Atlantic Charter, it will be 
remembered, abjured any aggran- 
dizement, territorial or other and af- 
firmed “respect for the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live.” 

Its reaffirmation in Washington 
coincided with the overthrow of the 
legally elected government of Gua- 
temala at what the entire press re- 
ported was the instigation of Wash- 
ington. Aneurin Bevan’s Tribune 
wrote on June 25, according to a 
press summary issued here by the 
British Information Services, “This 
looks like one of the dirtiest pieces 
of counter-revolution ever perpetra- 
ted in the name of the free world.” 

The real news of the Churchill- 
Eden trip was in Churchill’s inter- 
view with the press on June 28. 
Asked about the possibilities of peace- 
ful co-existence between Soviet Rus- 
sia and China and the non-Commu- 
nist world, Churchill answered with 
fervor: 


This is a question which ... goes 
really to the heart of the matter in 
current political life. I am of the 
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opinion that we ought to have a try 
at peaceful co-existence, a real good 
try for it, although anyone can see 
that it doesn’t solve all the problems, 
but it may be that time, if it is ac- 
companied by vigilance, will enable 
peaceful co-existence for a period of 
years to create a very different situ- 
ation to the one so full of peril, so 
doom-laden, as the present one under 
which we live. 


War, said Churchill, which under 
present conditions “baffles the human 
imagination in its terror... might 
leave us victorious, but victorious on 
a heap of ruins.” Therefore, he went 
on 


. . . T am very much in favor of 
patient, cool, friendly examination of 
what the Russian intentions are. ... 
The conscience of the Western world 
will be clear only if we are sure that 
every alternative, but a directly hos- 
tile policy, had been searchingly ex- 
amined beforehand. 


Churchill declared that he was still 
of the opinion that a meeting of the 
top leaders would be a great help. 
In a press conference in Canada, 
Churchill again and again came back 
to the same theme of peaceful co- 
existence with the Soviet Union and 
China. 

In his press conference on June 
30, Eisenhower said he, too, felt that 
the hope of the world lay in peace- 
ful co-existence with the Commu- 
nists, adding petulantly and illogical- 
ly, however, “I will not be a party 
to any agreement that makes any- 
body a slave; now that’s all there is 
to: 5.” 

Has Winston Churchill changed 
since his speech at Fulton, Missouri, 
when he advocated an Anglo-Ameri- 
can crusade against the socialist 
world? No. It is a new world, not a 
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new Churchill, and the new historic 
realities have to be accepted. Today 
Churchill knows that the only way 
he can save what’s left of the Brit- 
ish Empire, for a while anyway, is 
through peaceful relations with the 
socialist world he did not succeed in 
strangling at its birth. He has to 
reckon with the peace sentiments of 
the British people, the attitude of 
the Commonwealth nations, the eco- 
nomic interests of Britain which re- 
quire trade with the socialist world, 
the imperial interests which require 
independence from America. 

When will our country face the re- 
alities of the world today? 

These realities, the pressure from 
our Allies and the American people, 
have so far prevented U.S. interven- 
tion in Indo-China. We go to press 
on the eve of the deadline set by 
Premier Mendes-France for achiev- 
ing a truce in Indo-China. At this 
moment, the hopes of the world are 
centered on ending the bloodshed 
there and reaching a peace settle- 
ment that will endure. Yet the main 
efforts of our government are con- 
centrated on trying to impose on the 
peoples of Asia a military alliance en- 
gineered by non-Asian people, and 
pressing forward for the rearming 
of Western Germany. It is now up 
to the American people to exert all 
their efforts to achieve the coopera- 
tion of our country in the world-wide 
efforts for peace. That requires an 
agreement to end the H-bomb men- 
ace, support of a peaceful settlement 
in Indo-China, peaceful unification 
of Germany, the entrance of People’s 
China into the United Nations, and 
normal relations and trade with 
China, the Soviet Union and the 
whole socialist world. 

The choice before us is a war pol- 
icy that will leave us alone, without 
allies, or peaceful co-existence. 
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Normal U.S.-China Relations 


—are dictated by sound economics, diplomatic 
usage, common sense and a deep sense of ethics 


by W. E. B. DU BOIS 


HERE PASSED a glory from 
the earth when Imperial China 
fell. Built as it was on skulls, it was 
bravely built and its remains are 
magnificent. In all essential respects 
they surpass the Stones of Europe. 
Where Europe counts its years in 
hundreds, Asia counts in thousands. 
There is absent that all too apparent 
European effort to dramatize and 
exaggerate and misrepresent the 
past; to emphasize war and personal 
glory. China shows a finer effort to 
let the past stand silent, frank and 
unadorned; to tell the truth simply 
about men and fully; and to record 
the triumph of education, family life 
and literature far more than murder. 
In 1936, I stood on the great wall 
of China with its 23 centuries be- 
neath my feet. The purple crags of 
Manchuria lay beyond the valley, 
while behind were the yellow and 
brown mountains of China. For 70 
cents I was carried up on the should- 
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ers of four men and down again. I 
stood on what has been called “the 
only work of man visible from 
Mars.” It was no pile of cobblestones. 
It surpassed the mighty bastion at 
Constantinople which for so many 
centuries saved Mediterranean civili- 
zation from German barbarism. This 
was a wall of carefully cut stone, 
fitted and laid with perfect match- 
ing and eternal mortar some twenty 
to fifty feet high and 2,500 miles 
long, built by a million men and 
standing mute and immutable for 
more than 2000 years. Such is China. 

In 1936, matters were not as bad 
as they once were. Foreigners 
acknowledged that the Chinese had 
some rights in China. Those Chinese 
who were rich enough could even 
visit the city racetracks from which 
they were long excluded. It was not 
common at that time to kick a coolie 
or throw a rickshaw driver’s fare 
on the ground, and yet one after- 
noon I saw a little English boy of 
perhaps four years order three little 
Chinese children out of his way on 
the sidewalk of the Bund. They 
meekly obeyed and stepped into the 
gutter. It looked to me like Missis- 
sippi. 

I managed to have a talk with 
several leading Chinese. There was 
an editor, a bank official, the man- 
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ager of a publishing company, the 
director of the city’s Chinese schools, 
and the secretary of the Institute for 
International Relations. We talked 
for nearly three hours. I told them 
about myself, my slave ancestry, 
education and travels; of the Negro 
Problem. And then I turned and said, 
“How far do you think Europe can 
continue to dominate the world or 
how far do you envisage a world 
whose spiritual center is Asia and 
the colored races? You have escaped 
in part from the domination of Eu- 
rope since the First World War, 
but how do you propose to further 
escape the domination of European 
capital? How are your working 
classes progressing? Why is it that 
you hate Japan more than Europe 
when you have suffered more from 
England, France and Germany than 
from Japan?” 

There followed a _ considerable 
silence in which I joined. And then 
there came a most illuminating con- 
versation. The gist of the talk was 
this: 

Asia is still under the spell of Eu- 
rope, although not as completely as a 
while back. It is not our ideal simply 
to ape Europe. We know little of 
India or Africa, or Africa in Amer- 
ica. We see the danger of European 
capital and are slowly extricating 
ourselves by seeking to establish 
control of capital by the political 
power of taxation and regulation. 
We have stabilized our currency—no 
longer do English Hong Kong notes 
form our chief circulating medium. 
Our wages are too low but slowly 
rising; labor legislation is appear- 
ing; we have 16,000,000 children in 
school, with short terms and inade- 
quate equipment but a beginning of 
the fight against our 90 per cent il- 
literacy. 

The whole emancipation of China 
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was primarily an emancipation from 
European capitalistic control. They 
knew it. They told me some of the 
plans and work toward freedom. I 
even went down and visited that new 
ghost capital between Shanghai and 
the sea, which was planned to cut 
Shanghai’s supremacy in trade and 
transfer it to a Chinese city ruled 
by the Chinese. But it was a thing 
half-begun and half done. A beauti- 
ful and empty library stood there; 
a marble city hall. Streets were there 
and some houses; everything but 
people. And they explained that it 
took capital to do this. They did not 
have the capital. 

And therein lay the secret. They 
proposed to out-capital capital. They 
were going to build a new Chinese 
industry which should emancipate 
them from European industry; and 
they felt themselves able to do this. 
But they bitterly resented the in- 
trusion of Japan, coming in as 
though she were a western power 
destined to dominate Orientals; as 
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though she, the culture child of 
China, was going to show China 
the way of life, that China which 
had lived a thousand years before 
Japan was born. 

Since 1936, the world has moved, 
and fast. The Second World War 
proposed Japan as master of Asia, 
and when Japan was overthrown, the 
United States as imperial owner 
of China. Then the peasantry of 
China arose, that extraordinary 
crowded mass of people, perhaps the 
hardest workers in the world, who 
have suffered every oppression that 
humanity knows and yet are bound 
together by a strong family and clan 
life. They were long forgotten in 
history, by philanthropy, and even 
by their own leaders such as those 
men of 1936 with whom I talked. 

The United States bought Chiang 
Kai-shek and his wealthy gang and 
thought they had bought China. 
China arose in one of the most ex- 
traordinary revolutions of our day, 
drove out the Kuomintang and seized 
the power of government and eco- 
nomic development of more than 
five hundred million persons. It was 
helped by the Soviet Union. It 
adopted Socialism as a goal. Amer- 
ica could not believe its eyes or ears. 
It awaited the fall of the new Chi- 
nese Republic every day. It continued 
to bribe Chiang Kai-shek and sup- 
port his puppet government on For- 
mosa, all in vain. 

A tremendous social development 
is going on in China and this means 
more than freedom for a colony. It 
marks a new aspect of colonialism. 
Old Imperialism conquered a coun- 
try, held it in poverty, ignorance 
and disease, seized its land and raw 
material and then sold to the colony 
whatever home goods that it could. 
But the colony as a market was 
limited. It was too poor and sick to 
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buy much, and this was the fatal 
limitation of colonialism. 

The new China is expanding as a 
market. From the days of Marco 
Polo it has been a great market for 
the world. Today it bids fair to be 
the greatest. This new Chinese 
market could easily be the economic 
salvation of the western world. It 
could return economic salvation to 
the British empire; it could re-estab- 
lish ruined Japanese industry; it 
could make it possible for America 
to be prosperous, with high wages 
and government subsidized social 
progress, without depending upon 
high taxation and growing expendi- 
tures for war and war materials. 

We do not see this because we so 
long have been used to sneering at 
Asia and insulting her and stealing 
from her that we will not believe 
that the day of absolute change has 
come. With our noses in the mud we 
are trying to find the spy who be- 
trayed us in China. We need look 
no further. We ourselves were the 
scoundrels, and all we need to do is 
to straighten up, cut away the bar- 
riers to trade with the east and re- 
sume a program of peaceful co-ex- 
istence with the colored peoples of 
the world in their new freedom and 
autonomy. 

We are trying not to recognize 
China and to keep it from its ap- 
pointed place in the United Nations. 
Nothing could be more reprehensible. 
It is not only against diplomatic 
usage, it is against common sense, 
it is against ethics and philanthropy. 
For the first time in modern history 
China is being ruled by the Chinese 
for the benefit and good of the Chi- 
nese. It would be a splendid gesture 
if the United States could recognize 
these facts and come into close and 
mutually advantageous _ relations 
with the great Chinese people. 
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USSR AND CHINA 





UNITED IN FRIENDSHIP 
AND MUTUAL AID 


by W. J. ELLERBY 


HE VICTORIES of the People’s 
Liberation Army and the found- 
ing in 1949 of the People’s Republic 
of China were for progressive peo- 
ple throughout the world the most 
significant and heartening events in 
the onward march of mankind since 
the Russian revolution. But nowhere 
were these events more enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed than in the Soviet 
Union whose people have always 
maintained a deep sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the Chinese people 
in their liberation struggles. Stalin 
nearly 25 years earlier had said, 
“Truth and justice are fully on. the 
side of the Chinese revolution. This 
is why we sympathize and shall sym- 
pathize with the Chinese revolution 
in its struggle for the liberation of 
the Chinese people from the yoke of 
the imperialists and for uniting 
China in a single State.” 
The Soviet Government lost no 
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time in giving diplomatic recognition 
to the People’s Government and with 
that Government prepared a Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance, valid for 30 years, which 
was signed February 14, 1950. The 
Soviet Union was thus the first State 
to sign a treaty with China on the 
basis of equality. The centuries of 
exploitation of the Chinese people by 
the West could now continue no long- 
er and with the help of the Soviet 
Union the Chinese Government be- 
gan to create a new civilization in 
China. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty was of 
great significance, consolidating as it 
did the friendly relations between 
the two countries. As Chairman Mao 
said: 


On the one hand it enables us to 
carry forward freely and more rap- 
idly the reconstruction of our coun- 
try. On the other hand it is giving 
impetus to the great popular struggle 
throughout the world for peace and 
democracy against war and oppres- 
sion. 


Each February since 1950 has 
been an occasion for celebrating the 
Treaty and for recording the bene- 
fits which it is conferring. The dis- 
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interested fraternal assistance of the 
USSR and the rapidly increasing in- 
terflow of trade between the two 
countries is greatly assisting China’s 
recovery and advance. Under the 
long-term economic credits provided 
for in the Treaty, the Soviet Union 
has sent to China millions of rubles 
of equipment for factories, works, 
and power stations; locomotives, rail- 
way cars and rails; machine tools; 
tractors, combines and other agricul- 
tural machines, and vast quantities 
of raw materials including iron al- 
loys, chemicals, etc. Above all tech- 
nical assistance and technical proc- 
esses of all kinds have been made 
available on the most generous scale. 

In August, 1953, a further Sino- 
Soviet Agreement was signed in 
which the USSR undertook to assist 
in the building and reconstruction of 
141 major industrial enterprises, 91 
being new enterprises and 50 then 
in process of building or reconstruc- 
tion. These include iron and steel 
mills, coal and ore mines, steam and 
hydroelectric power stations, oil re- 
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With Soviet help in experts and material, the Anshan Steel Works has 
completed a seamless tube mill. Workers joyfully examining the first tubes 
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fineries, factories for the production 
of machine tools and equipment of 
all kinds including textile, chemical, 
agricultural, etc. 

When the full story of the assist- 
ance rendered to China by the Soviet 
Union since 1949 comes to be writ- 
ten it will stagger even the friends 
of the two countries. Never before 
has a great nation cooperated so 
wholeheartedly and generously. This 
help is given in accordance with a 
pre-arranged program and by’ the 
beginning of March this year, despite 
winter transport and other difficul- 
ties, 70 per cent of the equipment for 
projects due for completion in the 
summer had arrived well in time and 
in some cases even ahead of schedule. 

Not only has the Soviet Union 
been sending vast quantities of ma- 
terials of all kinds, it has given 
China technical assistance and made 
available techniques and procedures 
whose value has been proved in the 
wide experience of the USSR. 

The Anshan Heavy Steel Rolling 
Mill, the largest in China, has a new 
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giant automatic plant and has been 
greatly extended with extensive tech- 
nical aid from the Soviet Union, and 
the mill is now producing high grade 
steel rods (previously imported) ac- 
cording to Soviet standards. 

Soviet experts helped to install So- 
viet equipment in the Heavy Engi- 
neering Works at Taiyuan, one of 
the biggest enterprises in China. 

In Shanghai a large Electrical 
Equipment Works has had Soviet 
machinery installed and is turning 
out electrical precision instruments 
as well as motors, generators and 
transformers. 

In March this year at Chungking 
the biggest power plant in Southwest 
China was opened, with the guidance 
of Soviet experts, for the iron, steel 
and machine building industries. 

In Chengtu on the Chengtu-Paoki 
Railway a machine for rail laying, 
on the Soviet pattern is now operat- 
ing and is the forerunner of many 
such. It does the work of 500 men. 

Soviet experts gave advice and as- 
sistance during the winter months 
and enabled work to continue 
throughout the winter on the Han 
River railway bridge. 





The Sino-Soviet Joint Stock Petro- 
leum Co. has adopted high speed So- 
viet drilling procedures in the Yu- 
men Oil Fields. 

A textile machine producing plant 
is being completed in Central Shansi 
with the latest Soviet automatic and 
semi-automatic machines. 

Automatic production processes 
have now been installed with Soviet 
help in the Chemical Factory at 


‘Dalny which is now producing three 


times as much potash as all other fac- 
tories in China put together. 

Soviet assistance on a large scale 
has been available for the restoration 
and development of China’s coal 
mines including the sinking of new 
shafts and the surveying of new 
fields. Experts have given assistance 
in the manufacture and installation 
of electric excavators, electric trains, 
tip lorries, etc. At Fushun, where 
mining of opencast coal is performed 
on a very large scale, and by the lat- 
est Soviet methods, a school for train- 
ing technicians has been set up with 
Soviet instructors. 

In Shuanya Colliery in Northeast 
China a Soviet Donbas coal combine 
was installed last year and others 


Mechanized coal mining at the Tatung Colliery. Miner operates a Soviet 
coal combine (left) and an excavator (right) makes unloading an easy task 
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are soon to be installed elsewhere. 

In the field of agriculture, Soviet 
assistance has been equally gener- 
ous and widespread. A Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Collective Farm, one of 
the biggest-in Northeast China was 
established in 1952 and is, proving a 
valuable training center. Large quan- 
tities of agricultural machinery, fer- 
tilizers, etc., have been sent to 
China and Soviet experts have gone 
into the villages all over China, liv- 
ing with the peasant families, win- 
ning their confidence, and introduc- 
ing them to new techniques and 
helping the Chinese instructors from 
the universities and State Farms, to 
bring home to the peasants the vast 
possibilities ahead for raising their 
living standards. 

The Chinese have paid tribute to 
the aid given in the field of aviation, 
where China is developing her ser- 
vices and has 15,900 kilometers of 
scheduled domestic passenger and 
freight airlines. Many of the planes 
are from the USSR and the Sino- 
Soviet Aviation Corporation, an out- 
standing example of cooperation, is 
engaged in the training of personnel 
for the expanding air services. 

Under the impetus of this help 
and goodwill China’s trade with the 
Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies which amounted to 25 per 
cent of her total trade in 1950, in 
1953 was 75 per cent of a greatly in- 
creasing foreign trade. 

The Soviet people are following 
the developments in China with great 
interest. Many well informed articles 
on China appear in the Soviet press 
and on July 11th, last year, a great 
Chinese Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition opened in Moscow. Keh 
Paotsyuan, chargé d’affaires ad in- 
terim of the People’s Republic of 
China, thanked the Soviet organiza- 
tions which had given such generous 
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assistance in preparing the Exhibi- 
tion, the object of which was to ac- 
quaint the Soviet people with the 
achievements of the Chinese people 
since liberation. One of the halls 
was devoted to Chinese - Soviet 
Friendship and contained pictures, 
documents, photographs and litera- 
ture, illustrating the wide extent of 
the cultural and economic coopera- 
tion between the two peoples and 
their lasting and unbreakable friend- 
ship. 

The formation of a Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society has stimulated 
the desire which these two peoples 
have for a knowledge of each other’s 
way of life with their differing cul- 
tural backgrounds. Twenty Chinese 
delegations representative of all as- 
pects of Chinese life have visited the 
USSR and many Soviet delegations, 
China. There has also been a two- 
way cultural traffic of considerable 
dimensions—theatrical and operatic 
groups, song and dance ensembles, 
acrobatic troupes. Soviet films are 
widely shown in China and China’s 
film industry is being developed with 
Soviet cooperation. In the field of 
literature, translations are making 
the works of each nation widely 
available to the other. 

This warm, personal, abiding rela- 
tionship between these two great 
peoples is. nowhere of more impor- 
tance than in the _ international 
sphere. In that strong unity rests 
the hope of the world. The 1950 
Treaty states that it was concluded 
because both contracting parties 
were, inter alia, 


Imbued with a desire to consolidate 
lasting peace and universal security 
in the Far East and throughout the 
world in conformity with the aims 
and principles of the United Nations 
Organization. 
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These large transformers, designed 
and produced under the guidance of 
Soviet experts, are now produced .at 
Electrical Plant No. 5 in Shenyang 


One of the most important ques- 
tions in world affairs during the last 
four years has been the restoring to 
the Chinese people of their lawful 
rights in the United Nations. Soviet 
delegates in the General Assembly 
and in the Committees have empha- 
sized repeatedly that China with her 
500 millions of people must be given 
her seat if the United Nations is not 
to be completely discredited. 

The unity of purpose of the Soviet 
and Chinese delegations at Geneva 
(despite the attempts of the USA to 
impose limitations on the status of 
the Chinese delegates) has made it 
clear to all the world that the im- 
perialism of the West and of Ameri- 
ca can no longer ride roughshod over 
the peoples of Asia struggling for 
freedom. Whatever emerges from the 
Geneva talks that fact will ride tri- 
umphant. 
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Last September, Premier G. M. 
Malenkov, speaking in Moscow, said: 


A great new power has appeared 
in the world, which together with all 
the other peace loving forces, is de- 
fending the interests of the consoli- 
dation of peace and international se- 
curity. This is truly the most impor- 
tant historical result of the develop- 
ment of international life during the 
past decades, a result which sheds 
light not only on the path which has 
been travelled but on the prospects 
ahead. 


Chairman Mao Tse-tung speaking 
at the Chinese People’s Consultative 
Conference used these words: 


. ».- Our enemies are short-sighted. 
They fail to see our great and united 
strength, internally and internation- 
ally. They fail to see that the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic of China 
marked the end, forever, of the era 
of the subjection of the Chinese Peo- 
ple to foreign imperialism. They also 
fail to see that the founding of the 
Socialist Soviet Union, of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and of the 
various People’s Democracies; the 
solidarity and the unity between the 
two great countries of China and the 
Soviet Union on the basis of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and 
Mutual Assistance; the solidarity and 
unity within the entire camp of peace 
and democracy and the profound sym- 
pathy of the broad masses of peace- 
loving people throughout the world 
towards this great camp, have marked 
the end, forever, of the era in which 
imperialism dominated the world. 


Never have all the peoples of the 
world been able to look with such 
hope for their future well-being on 
the friendship and unity of two great 
nations. That is why those who 
understand say, “long live the friend- 
ship of the USSR and People’s 
China.” 
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li the UN Seated China 


One aspect of how that world body would 
gain by granting her rightful member- 
Ship to the People’s Republic of China 


by ESLANDA ROBESON 


THINK it can be said that by far 

the majority of the people in the 
world, as well as the majority of the 
member nations of the UN, want 
very much to see the representatives 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China 
seated in their rightful places at the 
sessions of that wonderful world 
body, the United Nations. 

No one in his right mind who is 
aware of the present day facts of 
life, would continue to insist that the 
representatives from Formosa truly 
represent anyone except Chiang Kai- 
shek and his followers on Formosa. 
Those representatives represent a 
very small minority of the Chinese 
people, and certainly do not repre- 
sent the functioning Government of 
China. 

At the opening of every commit- 
tee at the United Nations where the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovak- 
ia and Formosa are seated, the dele- 
gate from Formosa is always chal- 
lenged and denounced as _ illegally 
representing the Government of 
China. 

On April 9, 1954, at the closing 
session of the Commission on the 
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Status of Women, Mrs. Vera Fo- 
mina, representative of the USSR, 
asked that it be recorded that 
“, . the representatives of the 
USSR, Byelorussian SSR and Poland 
stated that China’s seat could be oc- 
cupied only by a representative ap- 
pointed by the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, the only lawful Government of 
China.” 

This brought a prompt and indig- 
nant protest from Mrs. Lorena Hahn, 
representative of the United States, 
who said that if that addition was 
made to the report, she would ask 
that the following sentence be added: 
“The representatives of the United 
States and China expressed the view 
that the delegate present was the 
proper representative of the Chinese 
Republic, and that a discussion of 
membership was outside the terms of 
reference of the Commission.” 

The delegates of the other 13 mem- 
ber countries remained discreetly si- 
lent, while both amendments were 
adopted. This means that it is offi- 
cially recorded in one place at least, 
that in an 18-member commission of 
the United Nations, 3 members went 
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on record against, 1 for (2 if we in- 
clude the delegate in question), and 
13 silent on the question of recog- 
nizing the delegate from Formosa as 
the legal delegate of China. 

During the three-week annual ses- 
sion of the Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women, March 22 through 
April 9, Miss Grace Yang, who sat 
as the delegate from China (Formo- 
sa) did not report on any phase of 
the life of the women of China. It is 
probable that she was in no position 


to do so. It does seem too bad that 


the women of the commission should 
be denied what must surely be ex- 
tremely interesting, illuminating and 
useful information about what is 
going on in the New China in rela- 
tion to the status of women. 

The Commission discussed such 
important matters as political rights, 
equal pay, property rights, educa- 
tion, family law and discrimination 
in relation to women, and in all these 
fields the New China has made ex- 
traordinary progress and has blazed 
new trails. 

However, Mrs. Dora Russell Grace, 
representing the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation, in a 
speech to the Commission on April 
5 on Access of Women to Education, 
was able to present some important 
information on education for women 
in the New China, as follows: 


.. . To attain full educational op- 
portunity, and thus full opportunity 
in employment for women, it is not 
sufficient to make. suggestions and 
wait for gradual progress. Energetic 
action by governments and enthusi- 
asm among educational authorities 
are needed, 

The Chinese People’s Republic, for 
instance, is actively concerned with 
women’s education. Not only has it 
passed a law explicitly guaranteeing 
to women equal rights in education 
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—as in all fields—but large sums of 
money have been allocated to educa- 
tional development. 


Mrs. Grace then quoted Li Teh 
Chuan, leader of the Chinese Delega- 
tion to the World Congress of Wom- 
en at Copenhagen, in June 1953, as 
follows: 


“In the past the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Chinese women were illiter- 
ate, but today, women students in the 
higher institutes of education alone, 
compose about 23 per cent of the 
whole number. 

“For adult wemen there are vari- 
ous kinds of spare-time schools, win- 
ter classes, literacy classes, and 
training classes to raise their cultur- 
al and technical level. In these schools, 
women constitute about 40 per cent 
of the total number of students. 

“At present the number of primary 
pupils in our schools is more than 50 
million—110 per cent more than in 
the period before the establishment 
of our Republic.” 


It is too bad the Commission could 
not have heard from Mrs. Li Teh 
Chuan herself. She is Minister of 
Health in her country. Reporting to 
the Copenhagen Congress of Women, 
she said: 


... Women in old semi-colonial and 
semi-feudal China had absolutely no 
political or economic rights, and no 
right to education. 

We were under double oppression 
and enslavement. Together with the 
whole people, we had engaged in a 
long and bitter struggle. We succeed- 
ed finally in driving out the foreign 
aggressors and in uprooting com- 
pletely the domestic feudal forces. 

We won our independence and es- 
tablished a People’s State Power. 
Now we Chinese women are masters 
in our own country and enjoying 
equal rights with men. We are the 
active builders of a free and happy 
China. 
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During the past three years, the 
People’s Government has passed vari- 
ous laws and decrees which protect 
women’s rights and children’s wel- 
fare, and has, moreover, taken many 
concrete measures to guarantee the 
implementation of these laws and 
decrees. 

In the People’s Government there 
are more than 60 women holding the 
positions of Vice Chairman, Minister 
and Vice Minister, Council Member, 
Department Head and Bureau Direc- 
tor. 

Two women are now Vice Presi- 
dents of branches of the People’s Su- 
preme Court, and many others work 
as Presidents and Judges in local 
People’s Courts... . 


This, said Mrs. Li, shows the high 
esteem in which Chinese women are 
held by their government. She con- 
tinued: 


The path of life lies open before 
us. All avenues of work and the pro- 
fessions are open to women... . 

The system of equal pay for equal 
work has been fully established in all 
state organs, schools, state enter- 
prises, cooperatives and state farms. 

After the land reform, women in 
the countryside obtained the same 
share of land as the men. .. . Many 
of them have been elected as direc- 
tors of co-ops, leaders of mutual aid 
teams. ... 

The labor insurance regulations 
state that women workers are entitled 
to 8 weeks maternity leave with pay, 
as well as free pre-natal and post- 
natal care. 

Throughout the country 30,000 ma- 
ternity centers, health centers for 
women and children, and maternity 
hospitals have been newly set up. 
270,000 midwives have taken refresh- 
er courses. In rural areas, where 
there never were any creches, recent- 
ly more than 143,200 seasonal creches 
were opened. ... 


Now I submit that if Mrs. Li Teh 
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Chuan, from the China mainland, had 
occupied China’s seat in the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, instead 
of Miss Grace Yang from Formosa, 
the members of the Commission 
would have benefited enormously 
from reports which she could have 
presented. They might also have 
learned a great deal from someone 
like Mrs. Chang Yu, Vice President 
and General Secretary of the All- 
China Women’s Democratic Federa- 
tion, also from the China mainland. 
She, too, presented a report to the 
Copenhagen Congress, in which she 
said: 


We long to heal our wounds of war 
in peace. We want to ensure a happy 
life to all our people, and above all, 
we want a happy future for our chil- 
GrGMs 6a 

The number of women in industry 
is increasing year by year. ... They 
display a high degree of creative pow- 
er and initiative, and constitute an 
important force in our industrial con- 
struction. ... 

A large number of women have 
worked in the water conservation 
schemes. There are 300,000 women 
working in the Huai River Project 
and the Yangtse River Detention Ba- 
sin. . . . Vast numbers of peasant 
women have joined in agricultural 
production, playing an important role 
in its rehabilitation and develop- 
ment. ... 


Now do you mean to tell me that 
this kind of practical, constructive 
current information would not have 
been of great value to the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Status of 
Women? It will be just too bad if 
the members of the Commission can- 
not get this and much more, and 
soon. And this is only one aspect of 
all that might be gained from the 
presence of People’s China in the 
United Nations. 
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U.S. TRADE WITH CHINA 


How this long step toward peace 
would richly reward our economy 


by SUSAN WARREN 


ALL IT “orthodox recession,” 
“rolling readjustment” or a 
“passing dip,” the fact is that unem- 
ployment is serious and getting 
worse. Opinions of government ex- 
perts that the decrease in employ- 
ment noted in April represented the 
end of a downward trend must be 
taken with more than the proverbial 
grain of salt. In the basic manufac- 
turing industries, unemployment con- 
tinues to mount. The Wall Street 
Journal of May 26, records that fac- 
tory hiring in April sank to the low- 
est rate for that month since 1930. 
At the CIO’s Full Employment Con- 
ference on May 11, Walter Reuther, 
CIO President, told the delegates: 
“If you take the number of fully un- 
employed and add the temporarily 
unemployed and then add the partial- 
ly employed you will find that the 
number of man hours lost is equal to 
an unemployment figure of five mil- 
lion.” : 





SUSAN WARREN has long been a stu- 

dent and writer on Far Eastern Affairs. 

She was formerly the editor of “Far 
East Spotlight.” 
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Before the long shadow of unem- 
ployment began to fall on the na- 
tion’s industrial workers, the farmer, 
too, was tightening his belt. Net 
farm income has dropped 23 per cent 
since 1947. Since prices for what the 
farmer buys have been steadily 
climbing, his purchasing power has 
skidded 34 per cent or by about $5 
billion. It is still on the way down. 
The farmers’ share of the total na- 
tional income dropped from $14.8 
billion in 1952 to 12.4 billion in 1953. 

America’s productive capacity has 
increased by at least half in the last 
ten years. Our farmers have been 
reducing acreage and still wind up 
with huge surpluses. Since the cur- 
rent productive capacity of the na- 
tion is not matched by domestic sales 
what is the answer? Henry B. Mosle, 
former Connecticut Food Adminis- 
trator and now an active dairy 
farmer, offered at least a partial so- 
lution: 


The only possible answer to over- 
production in relation to demand is 
to provide new markets. ... In other 
words the only possible answer is 
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A new artificial harbor 
18 square kilometers 
in area now provides a 
deep water outlet for 
the city of Tientsin. 
The harbor, at Tangku, 
on Pehai Bay, can ac- 
commodate 10,000-ton 
ships. Here are some 
moored to the wharf. 


freer trade. ... Senator McCarthy is 
opposed to trade with the Commu- 
nist nations. One wonders, on the 
contrary, whether an offer ... could 
not buy concessions which even our 
new more aggressive diplomacy has 
not been able to win. ... (Letter to 
the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1954.) 


But the foreign policies pursued 
by our government have narrowed 
down rather than broadened the base 
of our foreign trade. U.S. commer- 
cial exports have been steadily de- 
clining. Department of Commerce 
figures reveal that 1953 showed a de- 
cline of $2 billion below the 1951 
level. The value of farm exports was 
only $2.8 billion in 1953 compared 
with the post-war high of $4 billion 
in 1951. 

Departing from the time-honored 
tradition of trading wherever and 
whenever such trade would benefit 
Americans, U.S. businessmen today 
are forbidden to engage in trade 
in “strategic materials” with the 
USSR, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania. 

With relation to China the em- 
bargo is total. These nations com- 
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prise more than a third of the popu- 
lation of the earth. 

Alf Landon, former Governor of 
Kansas and Republican presidential 
nominee, lamented in a_ recent 
speech: 


There was a time we were known 
as a nation of Yankee traders. We 
certainly are not acting that way 
now. ... My belief is that one cannot 
base a national foreign policy on 
likes and dislikes . . . take this issue 
of trade with Communist countries, 
and in particular Red China... it 
does not make sense to me for us to 
maintain an embargo on all exports 
to Red China while the rest of the 
world is shipping all kinds of goods 
and materials. ... 


The old Yankee trader is not what 
he used to be! For more than a cen- 
tury and a half the “illimitable mar- 
kets of China” have stirred the im- 
agination and enterprise of Ameri- 
can businessmen. Before the ink was 
dry on the “John Hancock’s” of the 
Founding Fathers at least nine voy- 
ages had been made to the Far East 
by the intrepid Yankee traders. By 
the time of the Civil War the shrewd 
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Yankees had garnered half the com- 
merce moving into and from the port 
of Shanghai. Charles Beard in his 
Rise of American Civilization says 
that “American manufacturers... 
had come to view China’s teeming 
multitudes as the marginal custom- 
ers who were to keep their wheels 
whirling and their coffers full.” 

While China trade today may not 
have the same life and death signifi- 
cance for the U.S. as for some West 
European nations, in a period of ad- 
mitted recession it may well mean 
that “marginal difference” between 
disaster or jobs for thousands of 
American workers and markets or 
more bulging warehouses for the in- 
ventory-laden American business man 
and the surplus-haunted farmer. 

There are those who minimize the 
importance of U.S. trade with China. 
They point out that trade with that 
country in recent years never con- 
stituted more than a small fraction 
of our total foreign trade. This is a 
half truth leading to a whole error 
and must be viewed in the context of 
a China torn by Civil War, semi-co- 
lonial, backward and corrupt with 
much of its territory occupied and 
economically dominated by Japan, 
and during World War II, an active 
theater of war. 

Nevertheless, even under such ad- 
verse conditions China trade played 
a key role in the economy of our 
West Coast, which today is rapidly 
becoming a major “depressed area.” 
Ships are being scrapped, lumber 
mills. closed down and longshoremen 
laid-off, largely because of the col- 
lapse of China trade. In 1931, 314,- 
477,322 ft. of lumber went from the 
Oregon-Washington area to China 
alone. In 1958, the total lumber ex- 
port to all countries from the same 
area was only 487,714,801 ft. This 
example could be duplicated in ship- 
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ping, canned and fresh frozen fruit 
processing, pulp and paper, wheat 
and flour milling and other indus- 
tries to which the economy of. the 
great Pacific Northwest is geared. 

While it would help to fill that 
“marginal difference” merely to re- 
turn to the pre-embargo level of 
China trade, the full potentiality of 
trade with China can only be grasped 
with an understanding that there 
exists, today, a new China in every 
sense of that word. Vast social, po- 
litical and economic transformations 
are taking place in that country on a 
scale and at a tempo never before 
experienced in world history. Mar- 
guerite Higgins, writing in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, reports that the rep- 
resentative of a British engineering 
firm just coming out of China told 
her: “It would be unwise to underes- 
timate the fantastic revolution that 
has gone on in Red China. The facts 
are that production has gone up all 
around ... the Red leadership has a 
talent for efficiency and administra- 
tion that is new to China.” 

From a semi-feudal, predominant- 
ly agricultural society, China is 
emerging as a modern industrial 
state. The government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China has set the 
goal of expanding industry from 10 
per cent to 80-40 per cent of the 
economy within twenty years. An ap- 
preciation of this transformation, 
already substantially advanced from 
plan to reality, is the key to a 
healthy and realistic attitude toward 
trade with China. 

William Henry Chamberlin of the 
Wall Street Journal, reluctantly ad- 
mitted in a recent article, May 5, 
that “the new regime in China un- 
doubtedly has some achievements to 
its credit . . . the inflation which 
devastated China like a plague dur- 
ing and after the war has ceased. 
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The railway lines are operating nor- 
mally and some new lines have been 
built. A multiple purpose water proj- 
ect, designed to prevent floods and 
promote irrigation and the use of 
electric power has been started in 
the basin of the Huai River and is 
expected to be completed in 1955. 
According to official figures industry 
and agriculture are producing at the 
highest levels in China’s history.” 

Behind this laconic summary stand 
a series of stupendous accomplish- 
ments: 


e Inflation and _ speculation were 
ended and commodity prices stabi- 
lized since March, 1950. A balanced 
budget was achieved in 1952. The 
general price index fell 5 per cent in 
1952. 

e Land reform affecting 428 million 
peasants has been completed. Total 
agricultural production in 1951 sur- 
passed the highest pre-war level. Pur- 
chase of new types of farm tools by 
peasants throughout China in 1951 
increased 151.3 per cent as compared 
with 1950, and 158.8 per cent in 1952 
over 1951. 

e Industrial production surpassed 
the highest pre-New China. levels. 
Output advanced 28 per cent in 1952 
over 1951. 

e In 1952, average wage increases 
for workers and office employees in 
various areas of the country ranged 
from 60 per cent to 120 per cent over 
1949, 

‘e In 1951, the purchasing power of 
the people throughout the country 
was 25 per cent more than in 1950. 
Taking 1950 as 100, in 1951 the 
Chinese people’s purchase of cotton 
cloth, for example, was 167.27. In 
1952 it was 245.76. 


By the end of 1952, China had 
completed the reconstruction of her 
war-torn economy. In December of 
that year Premier Chou En-lai stated 
that the “economic situation radical- 
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ly changed for the better earlier than 
we expected ... the transition stage 
has now passed. Our economy is 
shortly entering a new stage of large 
scale construction.” 

Since New Year’s Day, 1953, 
China’s First Five-Year Plan has 
been under way. In 1953, eight new 
plants were built and thirteen re- 
tooled or enlarged in the iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals and chemi- 
cal industries. In the machine-tool, 
electrical equipment, automobile and 
shipbuilding fields nine new plants 
are under construction and fifteen 
were expanded. Fourteen new coal 
shafts were opened in Northeast 
China alone. Among the large mech- 
anized factories completed and put 
into operation were the Fushun 
Power Plant, Harbin Linen Mill and 
the Northwest No. 1 State Cotton 
Mill. Among the mills and mines un- 
der construction were the Anshan 
Heavy Rolling Mill, the Anshan 
Seamless Tubing Mill, the Taiyuan 
Heavy Machinery Plant and the 
Fushun Open-Cast Coal Mine. 

Large scale irrigation, flood con- 
trol and hydro-electric power sta- 
tions are under construction. Work 
has been started on giant mechanized 
farms in the Northwest provinces, 
a tractor station in Shensi and a 
farm machine repair center in 
Ninghsia. 

Consider what these and even more 
extensive future projects will re- 
quire in equipment. The Manchester 
Guardian of June 2, 1954, carries an 
article by Harold Wilson, M.P. and 
former President of the Board of 
Trade under Britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Wilson, together with 
Mr. W. Robson-Brown, M.P., visited 
Geneva for discussions on Anglo- 
Chinese trade with Lei Jen-min, 
China’s Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Trade, and Premier Chou En-lai. He 
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Ceylon trade delegate (left) examines 
Chinese rice being exported to Ceylon 





writes, “They stressed first and fore- 
most capital equipment . .-. particu- 
larly power plant, electrical equip- 
ment of all kinds, machine tools, lo- 
comotives, signalling and other rail- 
way equipment, commercial road 
equipment and ships . . . steel they 
would want in large quantities, es- 
pecially steel plates, girders and con- 
structional steel of all types, steel 
pipes and tubes and also large quan- 
tities of steel plate.” 

Long term investment and con- 
struction programs throughout China 
and the increased purchasing power 
of her people have transformed 
China into a nation of over 500,000,- 
000 customers! 

The U.S.-inspired embargo, while 
creating difficulties, has failed to 
halt China’s rehabilitation, indus- 
trialization or trade. In 1951, China’s 
foreign trade doubled in volume over 
1950 and recorded a sizable increase 
over 1928—the record year under 
Chiang Kai-shek. Moreover, in 1951, 
China achieved an export surplus for 
the first time since 1870, a fact 
which speaks volumes for China’s 
ability to pay for what she buys. 

What the embargo did effect was 
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a historic shift in the direction of 
China’s foreign trade. It turned to- 
ward the Soviet Union and the East 
European democracies. In 1953, 75 
per cent of China’s trade was with 
those countries. Equally significant 
is the change in the character of the 
trade. China’s insistence on trading 
“on a basis of equality and mutual 
benefit” is a reflection of her deter- 
mination never to return to semi-co- 
lonial foreign trade relations. Before 
1949, exports were mainly agricul- 
tural products and industrial raw 
materials, imports were largely lux- 
ury items and certain types of con- 
sumer goods. The UN World Eco- 
nomic Report for 1950-51 shows that 
“In 1950, 80 per cent of the total im- 
ports of the New China consisted of 
machinery and scarce industrial ma- 
terials.” 

While China’s trade with the so- 
cialist world has expanded tremen- 
dously, there is no doubt of her 
readiness to trade with the West in 
general and the U.S. specifically. Sir 
Alexander Grantham, Governor of 
Hongkong, told the magazine News- 
week (Nov. 2, 1953) in an interview 
that: “if there is peace with China 
and the embargo is lifted . . . the 
Chinese Communists will not only be 
willing to do business with the West 
but will also want to do so.... The 
potential for trade between China 
and the rest of the world is im- 
mense. To develop herself China will 
need much capital equipment for 
years to come. The countries which 
can best supply her are the industrial 
countries of the free world, notably 
the United Kingdom, the U.S. and 
Germany.” 

Writing in the publication, China 
Reconstructs, Trade Minister Nan 
Han-chen declared: “If present bar- 
riers to world trade are removed... . 
Chinese trade with the private en- 
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terprise countries can reach one and 
a half to two billion dollars a year, 
two or three times the highest point 
it ever reached under the Kuomin- 
tang regime.” 

And at a press conference in Ge- 
neva, Lei Jen-min, Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Trade for China, comment- 
ed: “We are prepared to conduct 
business transactions with U.S. in- 
dustrial trade circles whenever pos- 
sible . . . countries with different so- 
cial systems can live in peace and de- 
velop economic and cultural rela- 
tions.” 

China has, moreover, taken the po- 
sition that trade does not involve the 
question of diplomatic recognition. 
Twenty-six nations including the 
Scandinavian countries, Britain and 
Switzerland have recognized and are 
trading with China. Italy, France 
and Greece trade without diplomatic 
recognition. 

Is there any reason why the U.S. 
should not participate in this ex- 
panding trade? The rationale ad- 
vanced for the embargo is that it 
prevents “war materials” from get- 
ting into the hands of governments 
officially regarded as “aggressive.” 
But it is generally acknowledged that 
outside of actual instruments of war 
it is almost impossible to determine 
what is or is not “strategic material” 
in a modern industrial society. This 
point is further confounded by the 
strange indifference with which the 
Chinese have been selling tungsten, 
a crucial metal used in the hardening 
of steel, to all comers—East or West! 

Who blocks U.S. trade with China 
and why? There are certain extreme- 
ly powerful corporations who find it 
more profitable to dominate other na- 
tions than to trade with them, such 
as Standard Oil, U.S. Rubber, Ana- 
conda Copper, Chase National Bank, 
Bank of America, and others with 
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vast holdings in the Far East and 
throughout the world. About sixty 
such corporations, well represented 
in the policy making branches of our 
government, are not satisfied to trade 
with China but insist on doing busi- 
ness in China. They have never rec- 
onciled themselves to “our loss of 
China” and will stop at nothing—in- 
cluding war—to hinder the peaceful 
growth of the new, truly indepen- 
dent China whose existence they re- 
gard as a menace to their exploita- 
tion of the whole Far East. 

Chief spokesman on the question 
of China trade for this minority 
group of the most highly concentra- 
ted vested interests in America is 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. He has 
brought to bear on this subject his 
customary barrage of slander, dem- 
agogy, arrogance, misinformation 
and threats of coercion and violence. 
The Senator proposes that the U.S. 
use the full force of its economic aid 
to Western nations to club those 
countries into abandoning trade with 
China. He once suggested (N. Y. 
Times, May 21, 1953) that all Brit- 
ish ships in the China trade “be 
sunk.” Reeling from wounds sus- 
tained in the Army-McCarthy ex- 
change and desperately in need of 
diversionary headlines, McCarthy re- 
turned to the attack late in May. 

Despite this blustering and big- 
stick wielding, the nations of Eu- 
rope and the world not only continue 
but are eagerly expanding their trade 
with China. Due to the chronic dol- 
lar shortage they are not able to buy 
everything they need in the U.S. 
Western markets for their heavy in- 
dustrial manufactures are narrow- 
ing. “Trade or Die” for them is no 
cliché and, McCarthy notwithstand- 
ing, they decline to cut their own 
throats at his bidding. 

The UN Monthly Bulletin, Febru- 
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ary, 1954, shows that China stepped 
up her trade with the Western world 
by more than $100,000,000 in the first 
half of 1958. Total trade with the 
West for that period amounted to 
$368,000,000. China’s trading part- 
ners include Britain, France, Fin- 
land, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, Egypt, 
Chile, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia, Burma and Japan. Argentina 
is currently negotiating an agree- 
ment. 

For the first nine months of 1953, 
Britain’s trade with China was three 
times greater than for the same pe- 
riod in 1952. Her answer to McCar- 
thy was expressed in trenchant terms 
by the Economist: “If Congress 
wishes to convert the present alli- 
ance into a relationship of patron 
and client, it is perfectly free to do 
so. But Congressmen should be put 
on notice that, if that is their choice, 
they will finish up with many fewer 
clients and much less reliable ones 
than they have allies.’ 

Chinese-British trade relations at- 
tained a new level during the Geneva 
Peace Conference. Sir Norman Kip- 
ping, Director General of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries told a press 
conference that he discussed trade 
expansion with the Chinese, while 
Clement Atlee and Aneuran Bevan, 
the two foremost figures in the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, announced an offi- 
cially sponsored (Labor Party) visit 
to Peking in the fall. On June 7, the 
United Press reported that Britain 
and China would exchange trade mis- 
sions to develop commerce between 
the two countries. The invitation was 
extended to the Chinese jointly by 
the Federation of British Industries, 
the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, the China Association, 
the London Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Union of Manufac- 
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turers. On the question of China 
trade there is complete unity in Brit- 
ain. 

West Germany’s China trade made 
the most spectacular leap of the year. 
It rose from $100,000 in the first 
half of 1952 to $13,700,000 for the 
same period in 1953. West German 
reaction to Senator McCarthy’s ti- 
rades was one of injured innocence. 
The widely read publication Der 
Volkswirt chided: “The McCarthy 
Committee’s policy against Ger- 
many’s trade with China, to use 
guarded language, is highly inexpe- 
dient. Such trade is not a seductive 
lure but a matter of cold economics. 
The West cannot permit itself the 
luxury of considering areas so eco- 
nomically important as China to be 
empty spaces on the map of the 
world.” 

McCarthy has received powerful 
support from the China Lobby circles 
which have consistently stood for 
turning over billions of the American 
taxpayers’ money to Chiang Kai-shek. 
In an exposé of this Chiang Kai-shek 
pressure group in Washington, the 
magazine, The Reporter, remarked 
that ‘“‘the weakness of the Kuomin- 
tang on its home grounds has been 
offset only by the strength it has 
built up in Washington.” 

McCarthy has long been a pillar 
of the China Lobby. In March, 1948, 
Wm. J. Goodwin, notorious Chris- 
tian Fronter, was hired by the Chi- 
nese Nationalists as a paid lobbyist 
at $30,000 a year. In an interview 
with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
some two years later, Goodwin esti- 
mated that he had entertained about 
a hundred Congressmen a year, had 
converted at least fifty of them to 
support more aid to Nationalist 
China and had “helped materially to 
lay the groundwork for Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s attacks on the State Depart- 
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ment.” Among the guests at his 
dinners were Senators Knowland, 
Bridges, Wherry and McCarran. 

All five of these Senators named 
by Goodwin are well-known support- 
ers of Chiang Kai-shek. Senator 
Knowland has well earned the title 
“the Senator from Formosa.” On the 
home front they are mainstays of 
anti-labor, witch-hunting, reaction- 
ary legislation. In foreign affairs 
they are often the initiators and al- 
ways the ardent supporters of ag- 
gressive, war-making policies. These 
men of the China Lobby are in the 
front ranks of those demanding con- 
tinuation of the embargo against 
China and even its extension to a 
naval blockade. The Pacific Shipper, 
one of the most influential publica- 
tions of the West Coast maritime in- 
dustry, calling on Aug. 10, 1953 for 
an end to restrictions on trade with 
China, warned: “Chiang Kai-shek 
and his China Lobby should not be 
permitted to dictate our strategy... 
too long has the State Department 
been a reluctant but compliant pris- 
oner of the Chiang partisans who 
have let us down before. .. .” 

In practice the embargo is crum- 
bling. Even such an administration 


stalwart as Senator Wiley, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, concedes that “. . . coun- 
tries who ponder the vast market of 
China inevitably gravitate to that 
market whether we like it or not....” 
The embargo has not turned back any 
clocks in China. Its sole success has 
been to cut the U.S. out of the grow- 
ing China market. The ludicrous as- 
pects of this policy were highlighted 
when the Paris visit of Foreign Op- 
erations Director Harold Stassen 
culminated in an announcement of 
relaxation in controls on the ship- 
ment of hitherto classified “‘strategic 
materials” to the USSR and Eastern 
Europe. The United States loudly re- 
affirmed its total embargo on China 
trade. Yet it is clear that with the 
rest of the world trading with China, 
U.S. goods will find their way to 
that country. However, U.S. compet- 
itors dealing directly with China can 
“deliver the goods” faster and cheap- 
er. The hard-headed Yankee trader 
has, indeed, frightened himself out 
of the market. 

Many Americans from every sec- 
tion of the population are beginning 
to regard an inflexible, negative po- 
sition on China as contrary to our 


China now makes many of its own agricultural implements. These were made 
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country’s interests. According to Ros- 
coe Drummond (N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, Jan. 4, 1954) they feel that 
“right now, the U.S. ought to tap 
every source of intelligence to see 
whether it isn’t in the best interest 
of the U.S. to develop close political 
and economic relations with Commu- 
nist China... .” 

From the shops, the factories, the 
farms, the lumber camps, the slowing 
textile looms and even the remote 
offices of shippers, cotton growers 
and auto manufacturers come the un- 
mistakable signs that America is be- 
ginning to recognize the policy of 
trade embargo for what it is—a form 
of economic suicide. 

Last November, C. B. Thomas, 
president of Chrysler Export Corpo- 
ration, remarked that China repre- 
sents “a big new market” to spark 
America’s dwindling automobile ex- 
port business. Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
president of Anderson, Clayton and 
Co., one of the nation’s largest cot- 
ton dealers, addressing the American 
Cotton Congress said, “Eastern Eu- 
rope and China offer the greatest po- 
tential for a substantial rise in per 
capita end-use of cotton.” In Febru- 
ary, 1954, with 4 million bales of cot- 
ton in U.S. warehouses, ten times 
more than the year before, Mr. Flem- 
ing characterized the Administration 
barriers to trade with the socialist 
countries as “stupid.” 

The Pacific Shipper wrote in an 
editorial (Sept. 7, 1953) : “This mag- 
azine recently came out flat-footed 
for lifting the embargo on non-stra- 
tegic trade with Communist China 

. and the response . . . has been 
such that we are confident that a 
very large proportion of the West 
Coast shipping public, if not indeed 
an actual majority, is favorable to 
the idea.” 

In a recent poll reported .by the 
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publication, Export Trade and Ship- 
per, 41 per cent of 576 export execu- 
tives voted for East-West trade in 
non-strategic items. 

Jens Terjeson, Oregon wheat 
rancher and spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, proposed to the Oregon State 
Grange that the Northwest’s huge 
wheat surplus be shipped to China. 

The Eastern Division of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union at its annual 
convention, Jan. 30, 1954, adopted a 
resolution which said in part: “We 
favor the removal of arbitrary and 
discriminatory restrictions on trade 
in farm products and urge that our 
nation encourage the sale of our 
farm products to foreign buyers ir- 
respective of differences in ideologies 
or in systems of government.” 

The San Francisco News entered 
the discussion, commenting: “A 
scramble for trade with the Commu- 
nist nations is already on in Western 
Europe and could conceivably extend 
to the U.S. whose manufacturers 
would be reluctant to lose a poten- 
tially rich market by default.” 

W. L. Pierson, Chairman of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
U.S. Council, said (Dec. 30, 1953): 
“the Administration would have to 
re-examine the whole question of 
strategic trade with the socialist 
world and that McCarthy represents 
a view pretty much to himself.” 

Representative Thurmond Chath- 
am (D.-North Carolina), who is 
head of a blanket manufacturing con- 
cern, saw no reason, according to the 
N. Y. Times of Jan. 1, 1954, why the 
U.S. did not trade butter for man- 
ganese with Russia and textiles for 
tungsten with China. “Are we going 
to cut off our nose to spite our face,” 
asked the Congressman, “and not try 
to make every trade that will benefit 
our country?” 
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But it is the working people of 
America, with jobs at stake, who 
have most to gain by opposing a 
policy which torpedoes our foreign 
trade in the interest of a handful of 
aggressive monopolies. The great la- 
bor organizations such as the AFL, 
CIO and Independent Mine and Rail- 

road Workers have not, as yet, offi- 
' cially demanded an end to this job- 
destroying policy. But the rank and 
file of labor sees depression not so 
much “in the making” as already 
here in many of the areas in which 
they live and work. The experience 
of the organized labor movement, 
particularly during the New Deal, 
proves that depressions can be fought 
and the worst sufferings of the peo- 
ple alleviated if their interests are 
strongly defended and programs de- 
veloped to stimulate business and 
trade. 

The International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) 
representing workers in an industry 
which immediately feels the impact 
of restricted trade, has boldly taken 
the lead in connecting the fight for 
jobs with the fight against the em- 
bargo policy. In a resolution adopted 
by its Executive Board the ILWU 
called for the “reestablishment of 
unrestricted trade between the U.S. 
and the mainland of China.” It 
pointed out that tens of thousands of 
maritime workers would be protected 
against loss of jobs and hundreds of 
thousands of other workers would 
find employment as a result of tap- 
ping the vast China market for 
American machinery and equipment. 

The CIO National Maritime 
Union, speaking through its official 
organ, The Pilot, called for an end to 
the embargo: “Under the capitalist 
system there must bé trade. Under 
the Communist system, too, there is 
trade. . . . Our Western allies are 
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trading ... and are hell bent on tak- 
ing some of the solid American mar- 
ket right under our nose.” 

In a wire to John B. McCaffery, 
president of International Harvester 
Corporation (manufacturers of farm 
equipment with 21,500 unemployed 
in the Harvester chain) Milt Burns, 
director of the UERMWA’s Harves- 
ter Conference Board, declared: “If 
the export of Harvester products can 
be negotiated . . . we would find at 
least an important avenue to allevi- 
ate the hardships imposed on em- 
ployees because of over-production 
and a badly sagging domestic mar- 
ket.” 

The question of trade with China 
is a many-sided one. It can be viewed 
solely as a matter of cold economics. 
It is, however, also a matter of war 
or peace. The argument for trade is 
predicated on peace. That for embar- 
goes and blockades, however con- 
cealed, on war. The U.S. has the hy- 
drogen bomb. The Soviet Union has 
it, too. It is not possible, it would 
seem, for either country to keep any 
really strategic material from the 
other or its allies that it does not al- 
ready have. It is enough to realize 
that one hydrogen bomb, as now ‘de- 
veloped, can destroy the whole great- 
er New York area. Both President 
Eisenhower and Soviet Premier 
Malenkov, have borne grim witness 
to the truth that civilization, as we 
know it, would not survive a hydro- 
gen war. Then we must have peace. 
But peace is not a word, a hope, a 
desire—however strong and sincere. 
It is the product of many acts which 
are the opposite of those which lead 
to war. Trade, which creates peace- 
time jobs and cooperation between 
peoples, is a long step toward a gen- 
uine alternative to war. It is the way 
to a positive solution of the problem 
of jobs and peace. 
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Leading posts for women. Chen Tai-tsung 
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Oil refinery (left) is 
one of China's new in- 
dustrial constructions. 
Situated at Yumen, it 
processes the oil from 
the nearby oil fields 


First modern linen mill 
in China (below, left) 
sitated in Harbin, is 
center of new community 


Nursery friends (below), 
other a Tibetan, in their 
A producers’ cooperative 
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1 thdigiant Futseling Reservoir capital dining in one of the many outdoor 
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ne an Uighur (left), the 
ational costumes. Bottom: 
ivq|drying their rice harvest 


[he young women (right} 
are tractor drivers on 
the experimental farm 
of the Shuang Chiao 
Tractor School not far 
from the city of Peking 





One of four new made- 
in-China fishing boats 
(below, right) leaves 
on its maiden voyage 











Liu Yu-ying (right) a 
student at Port Arthur 
Teachers College, took 
Ist place in a national 
track meet in Peking 


Children of the Spark 
Collective Farm play 
under the guidance of 
the nursery teacher 





It's her turn now. These 
children, attending 
kindergarten, seem to 
gravitate to the swing 
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The Dance of the Tea 
Leaf Picker is an old 
folk dance still popu- 
lar and often perform- 
ed in the New China 

















CHINA ENTERS A NEW PHASE 





Planned Industrialization 


by SOONG CHING LING — 


HINA is a people’s democracy. 

A people’s democracy is a form 
of the modern state in which all 
patriotic parties, groups and indi- 
viduals participate and in which the 
working class is the leading force. 
It is a state expressing the will of 
the overwhelming majority. By re- 
forming the social and economic 
structure inherited from the past, 
they liberate themselves from the 
depths of poverty and ignorance. By 
steadily advancing society in their 
own interests, they increasingly 
fulfill their material and cultural 
needs. By moving on to still higher 
forms of organization, they eventual- 
ly are able to provide the long-term, 
varied and maximum satisfaction of 
all the people’s expanding require- 
ments. 

The People’s Republic of China 
has continuously unfolded policies 
derived from these characteristics 
of our way of life. We have ended 
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national and feudal oppression for 
all time. Our people are exercising 
political power at every level of gov- 
ernment. Our economy, fully restored 
and further developed, has been re- 
moulded in the process. No longer 
is there anarchy in production and 
commerce, to the profit of a few. 
Now there are planned moves for- 
ward, with state industry and com- 
merce in the lead, to the benefit of 
the whole population. Our culture 
has been revived and enhanced. It 
has become a national, scientific, pop- 
ular and new democratic culture, 
arising from the people and serving 
them. On every occasion we think in 
terms of the welfare of our people 
and of all mankind. 

The realization of a free and inde- 
pendent, united and democratic, pros- 
pering and progressing China was 
the task of our new democratic revo- 
lution. The reconstruction of our 
economy, the development of a truly 
new China, occupied the first three 
years of the existence of our Peo- 
ple’s Republic. At the end of that 
time, we entered a fresh phase—that 
of planned industrialization which 
will take us much further along in 
our transition to a socialist society. 

In China today, the cause to which 
Sun Yat-sen gave forty years of his 
life has triumphed. This victory was 
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won in the new era by all sections 
of the Chinese people led by the Com- 
munist Party who are now moving 
forward in a great campaign to 
make China in every sense a modern 
nation. 

The main purpose of our first five- 
year plan is to begin the systematic 
turning of our agrarian country into 
an industrial country. Based on the 
significant gains registered so far, 
we wili carry out this new phase of 
our development. We will completely 
shift the balance of our industry 
away from its previous undue em- 
phasis on consumer goods manufac- 
ture, which was a heritage of its 
former semi-colonial position, and 
make it vastly broader and all-sided. 
We will step by step lift the techni- 
cal level of our agricultural produc- 
tion, as industry is able to provide 
advanced tools, while the co-oper- 
ative forms of organization, based 
on voluntary participation, extend 
their advantages to the whole coun- 
tryside. Handicraft industries will 
likewise be developed along co-oper- 
ative lines. Private industry and 
commerce, over a considerable period 
of time, will be reformed, tending 
first towards state capitalism and 
eventually towards socialist enter- 
prises. 

Our plentiful resources, previous- 
ly having gone unsought and undis- 
covered, will now be tapped and 
worked at an increasing rate. Our 
people, formerly untrained and with 
few or no possibilities of receiving 
training, are now being schooled in 
large numbers to carry out highly 
technical jobs. 

The key to the successful fulfill- 
ment of this gigantic and compli- 
cated task is the construction of an 
independent heavy industry. For it 
is only then that we will be able to 
derive the means to progress further, 
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industrially and in agriculture. And 
it is only then that we will have 
the power with which to lift the 
people’s standard of living to a new 
and much higher point. Finally, it is 
only then that we will have the in- 
dustrial might, so necessary in this 
present-day world, with which to 
defend our new life. Thus, industria- 
lization becomes to China what the 
heart is to man. 

That we will reach our goal, that 
we will do so in a period of time 
unprecedentedly brief, the Chinese 
people have every confidence. Natur- 
ally, we have good reason for think- 
ing so. 

ONE: The Chinese people today 
are not what they were in former 
times. As a result of the past thirty 
years’ experience and the lessons 
learned in four years since libera- 
tion, we have grown in every way. 
We have recaptured the Chinese tra- 
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dition of carrying out massive pro- 
jects. We have added to this modern 
scientific approach and methodology. 
We have proved that there is no 
technique that we cannot master, 
no production or construction pro- 
gram that we cannot handle. 

Underlying this is the fact that 
the average person at the work- 
bench and on the land has become a 
politically advanced citizen. He 
knows what is going on in the world, 
in his country and in his own realm 
of work. Our men and women see 
the facts of life clearly and discern 
from these what is required to move 
China forward and to move their 
own lives forward at the same time. 

This consciousness of the Chinese 
people has unleashed their energy 
and genius in the fullest measure. 
Thus, when the call is issued to sup- 
port the first five-year plan, to give 
China her own industrial base, it is 
met with high enthusiasm. Such a 
call springs from the very hearts of 
the people. And when the call is is- 
sued to increase production and 
lower costs, to improve quality and 
exercise strict economy, through 
greater creativeness and efficiency, 
the people once again respond with 
high enthusiasm. This is but a prod- 
uct of their own logic and expresses 
their own demands. 

The results of these efforts stag- 
ger the imagination. Work plans, in- 
cluding the construction of giant in- 
dustrial combines, are completed 
ahead of schedule. Innovations and 
suggestions pour in by the tens of 
thousands. Goods to the value of 
trillions of yuan are produced above 
plan, trillions more are saved; and 
the people know that these funds are 
put into capital investment for their 
own benefit as well as the gradual 
improvement of their living condi- 
tions. China’s laboring people work 
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and produce, save and study to con- 
struct their country anew. People of 
such quality cannot but succeed in 
whatever they undertake. 

TWO: Also, people of such quality 
produce from among. themselves 
leadership of exceptional caliber on 
all levels. 

China’s history of revolutionary 
struggle is a long one, covering the 
entire country, involving vast num- 
bers of people. From this struggle 
have come whole armies of tried and 
true leaders, well-versed in the prac- 
tice of meeting situations calling for 
rapid and accurate orientation, rich 
in experience of overcoming diffi- 
culties. Now these tested sons and 
daughters of our land have turned 
their minds and hands to mastering 
techniques and management, tack- 
ling this new work with the same in- 
domitable spirit and resolve. 

This unbending pursuit of victory, 
in whatever job, is what these lead- 
ers have inculcated in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of our youth 
who have now also risen to leading 
positions in various fields. Young 
people enthused with the prospects 
for their country, and appreciative of 
their responsibilities in bringing 
them about, have emerged since the 
liberation. They bring with them tre- 
mendous energy and the relentless 
seeking of the new in life and work. 

The combination of the older and 
younger generation of responsible 
personnel, the careful blending of 
hard-won lessons and advanced tech- 
nique, provides China with leader- 
ship that has the ability to make 
full use of all advantageous factors. 
It produces people who are alert to 
the necessity for constant change and 
progress, who do not fear change, 
but rather seek it and fight for it. 
Such people pride themselves on 
knowing actual conditions at all 
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times. They are filled with the desire 
to be one with the people, to express 
with every action the demands and 
will of the people, and to serve them 
faithfully. » 

These, at all levels, are leaders 
who know the value of constantly 
reviewing their work and in collabo- 
ration with the people draw lessons 
from every activity..They take the 
lead in pointing out mistakes and 
shortcomings, including their own, 
in fighting against routine and in- 
ertia, in struggling to make every 
machine and tool produce more, in 
striving to bring our future to the 
point of fruition that much sooner. 

Leaders of such quality do not 
falter or fail. They are the pride of 
our nation, its inspiration and guar- 
antee for our success. 

THREE: Another guarantee that 
the Chinese people will speedily carry 
out their industrialization is the sup- 
port and help we receive from our 
great neighbor, the Soviet Union. 

This is especially apparent as we 
commemorate the fourth anniversary 
of the signing of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and 
Mutual Assistance [signed February 
14, 1950]. Aside from what we today 
see as the immense practical value 
of this pact, history will record it 
as being of extraordinary signifi- 
cance, in that it effected close co- 
operation between two of the great- 
est powers whose daily efforts are 
in the interests of peace and progress. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance 
is based on several jointly held prin- 
ciples. These are: 


1) Every association between states 
must be as between equals; 

2) It is the inalienable right of each 
people to arrange its political and 
social life as it sees fit; 
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3) The people benefit the most when 
nations peacefully co-exist and to 
benefit the people is the funda- 
mental purpose of our govern- 
ments. 


Based on such principles, this 
treaty, and all agreements signed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China, 
work in the interests of both parties. 
There are no political or commercial 
concessions sought which are detri- 
mental to either side, and there is 
every assurance that trade will be 
developed which will be beneficial to 
both sides. 

To China, our agreements with the 
Soviet Union have brought immense 
benefits from their very inception. 
When our economy was prostrate, 
during the struggle to restore and 
develop it, and now when we are in 
the process of industrializing our 
nation, in each phase the cooperation 
of the Soviet Union was vital and 
its support unstinted, whether in 
terms of men, materials or machin- 
ery. Moreover, in each case we 
learned a good lesson in fields where 
we previously lacked knowledge. 

Always, this help was in line with 
solving our basic problems. Always, 
it was given with a view to making 
our Chinese workers and technicians 
“wholly-trained,” so that they could 
take over the work completely on 
their own. This is cooperation which 
could be obtained from no other gov- 
ernment on such a grand seale, on 
such fair terms, and with such whole- 
hearted support from its people. On 
this point we Chinese are most clear. 

By virtue of the operation of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance, 
China has been able to chart the 
road ahead to rapid _ progress. 


Through it, the Chinese people see 
even more clearly, and in specific 
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terms, the superiority of the system 
of government they have chosen for 
themselves. They see the tremendous 
vitality of our people’s democratic 
system. They see its main direction 
—the Soviet Union’s today is our 
tomorrow. They see its present main 
task—the construction of our heavy 
industry. They see that this can be 
accomplished and afford them a 
steady rise in real wages, while the 
people’s government spends in their 
behalf huge sums for public health, 
education, culture, social insurance 
and housing. This is the prospect 
that the Soviet people are helping us 
to bring about, and for this the Chi- 
nese people feel towards them as close 
kin. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, 
rooted in the deep understanding and 
close bonds of our two peoples, in 
still another way guarantees China’s 
industrialization. Every one knows 
that in order to build, peace is the 
prime essential. The very existence 
of this treaty is a monumental :fac- 
tor for peace, and not only in the 
Far East, but throughout the world. 
It is based on interests that are not 
confined to our two nations but are 
common to all humanity. What peo- 
ple does not want to be free? Who 
does not want to build happiness for 
himself, his neighbors and his loved 
ones? 

The protection of these inter- 
ests is the substance of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty. As such it speaks with 
a new authority on the world scene, 
serving notice that no longer can the 
peoples of the East be dictated to as 
in days of old. 

This is especially important at the 
present time, when some statesmen 
persist in not distinguishing fact 
from fancy, adopt an arrogant atti- 
tude and stand in the way of what 
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everybody else in the world wants, 
for example, a Korean Political Con- 
ference which will settle questions 
in a peaceful way. But fact is fact 
and cannot be pushed aside. Nor 
can the historic alliance between 
China and the Soviet Union be dis- 
regarded in the solution of the out- 
standing problems of the Far East. 
All honest-minded men and women 
know the noble aspirations our two 
countries hold, especially for those 
who today lead a hard life. They 
know that we stand in the defense of 
the working people and their rights, 
that we demand peace for them to 
live in as we ourselves build for 
peaceful living. 

Because of the strength and confi- 
dence born of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance, the Chinese people are 
determined to further cement this 
brotherly cooperation, so as to fur- 
ther guarantee peace in the world, 
so as to further hasten our own eco- 
nomic and cultural advance. 

9 

FIRMLY united from border to 
border, fresh from the victory of 
our first nation-wide elections, highly 
organized and coordinated in every 
phase of life, backed by the three 
guarantees of which I have. written, 
the Chinese people have determinedly 
set out to convert their industrially 
backward country into one of the 
world’s front-rank nations. Hundreds 
of millions of us, with our immense 
energy and creativeness, will build 
the good life for ourselves; we will 
share it with others, and we will 
guard it vigilantly. 

This is our righteous cause, our 
contribution to the elimination of 
want and fear everywhere on earth. 
We are adding our new strength to 
the efforts of all who seek the same 
worthy end. 
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CHINA'S NEW MORALITY 


by MARY AUSTIN ENDICOTT 


N EMINENT American states- 
man who is also prominent in 
church circles recently explained his 
government’s determination not to 
recognize the People’s Republic of 
China on the ground that “Our moral 
sense forbids us entering into diplo- 
matic relationships with an evil re- 
gime.” 

Those who have lived in China 
have seen the social and economic re- 
lationships under the Chinese Na- 
tionalist regime whose representa- 
tives, now only from Formosa, still 
make a pretense of speaking for 
China in the UN. Some of us have 
seen, also, the practical results of 
the new morality which has come 
into being under the government. now 
established in Peking. 

To appreciate the high ethical 
standards recently introduced into 
all sections of society on the Chinese 
mainland, we must understand the 
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extent of the old practices. Some 
had persisted for centuries in a back- 
ward, agricultural society, where for- 
eign exploitation prevented indus- 
trialization and rising living stand- 
ards. To this heritage was added 
the moral decline of a dying re- 
gime under Chiang Kai-shek in con- 
ditions which produced inflation, 
black marketeering and profiteering 
on a scale unsurpassed in any nation 
or period. Added to this was ruthless 
police suppression of elements clam- 
oring for a beginning of promised 
democratic rights. 

No one who visited pre-revolution- 
ary China could fail to observe the 
chronic spiritual sickness permeating 
national life. Honesty and straight 
dealing were so rare that one learned 
not to expect them. The average man 
found it difficult to earn a living 
without resorting to underhand cun- 
ning. There were no fixed prices. 
Bribery was customary. Fortunes 
were acquired by these and other 
corrupt methods practiced on a 
grand scale. 

One of my first memories of 
Chungking in 1925 is a scene in one 
of the suburbs. In the distance a 
crowd was running and shouting. 
When we came to the spot the crowd 
was gone and a man’s body lay across 
the path. We learned that he had 
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stolen some silverware from a 
wealthy Chinese family, had been 
pursued and beaten to death. There 
was nothing unusual about this case. 

Six months later, in a smaller city, 
Chungchow, several hundred dollars 
were stolen out of the office desk 
in our Mission hospital. The police 
were notified. A suspected hospital 
servant was strung up by the thumbs 
until he confessed and the money 
was found in his home. We mission- 
aries were shocked by this torture. 

But big thieves went unpunished. 
In a large hostel for American air- 
men in Chungking, 1944, my hus- 
band, Jim, was asked to assist the 
investigator of conditions. It was 
known that American airmen liked 
beef, which was scarce and very ex- 
pensive. The records blandly showed 
that three pounds of beef were served 
to every airman three times a day— 
even at breakfast. The investigators 
estimated that the total graft in this 
one hostel was about 40,000 U.S. dol- 
lars a month. 

Jim knew these facts were re- 
ported to top government authorities 
but no one was ever arrested. He 
learned that the rottenness pervaded 
the whole Kuomintang administra- 
tion. The most terrible evidence was 
his diseovery in 1944 that three mil- 
lion conscripts in Chiang’s armies 
had starved to death because of cor- 
rupt officers who had sold the men’s 
rations on the black market. 

Women suffered most in the old 
society. Although the modern edu- 
cated woman appeared in the Kuo- 
mintang period, the vast majority 
of her sisters remained “at the bot- 
tom of the heap” as they had always 
been under feudalism. They were 
not only underfed and illiterate, as 
the men were, but from their teens 
peasant girls lived in constant fear 
of being raped by the landlord or 
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seized by him as payment for debt. 
Women in wealthy families were also 
deeply frustrated by the lack of 
freedom of choice, not only in mar- 
riage but in the everyday details of 
living. They had little to do but 
amuse themselves and pamper their 
husbands. No wonder they were 
tyrannical with their daughters-in- 
law and slave-girls. Family misfor- 
tune often led to girls working in 
factories under contracts which made 
them virtual slaves for years. Many 
became prostitutes and beggars. 


The transformation of Chinese eco- 
nomic and political life, plainly vis- 
ible in the industrialization proceed- 
ing by leaps and bounds and in the 
new independence of their interna- 
tional status, is firmly based on a 
new social morality. Women are now 
treated as persons with equal rights, 
in fact as in law, sharing with the 
men the responsibilities of citizens. 
All are assured a decent livelihood, 
prostitution has been wiped out and 
former victims rehabilitated. The 
re-education of a nation necessary 
to carry out these changes is pos- 
sible only because of a firm moral 
foundation whereby every action and 
every relationship is judged by the 
standard: “Serve the people.” 

Do the Chinese People support the 
Peking Government? 

Under this title a missionary col- 
league of ours recently analyzed the 
four classes of society in The Canad- 
ian Far Eastern Newsletter of March, 
1954. He wrote: 

“Feudalism was more than an eco- 
nomic system which exacted crushing 
rents with little return to the tiller 
of the soil. It was a political sys- 
tem which vested power over the 
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landless millions in the hands of 
some five per cent of the population, 
the ruthless landlords who were the 
bulwark of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. If individual passions or 
whims were not readily satisfied by 
the peasants, they were liable to be 
beaten to death or receive other se- 
vere punishment without recourse to 
law. 

“The comprehensive land reform, 
decreed by the People’s Government 
in 1949 and carried out by the peas- 
ants with the help of city teams of 
cadres and intellectuals, ended the 
centuries-old era of feudalism and 
with it the control of the life of the 
community by the rich overlords.” 

The writer discusses the misery 
of the urban laborer in the old days, 
“if injury or sickness befell him, 
he and his family might be reduced 
to begging. There was no thought 
of leisure activities or provision for 
old age.” He continues: 

“The new government, by careful, 
realistic planning and honest admin- 
istration, was able within a few 
months to retard rampant inflation 
and eventually to establish econom- 
ic stability. Literacy classes and 
facilities for enjoying leisure be- 
came available to ordinary people. 
Communities were so organized that 
the individual’s misfortune became 
the concern of his neighborhood 
group, if not directly dealt with by 
his trade union. Medical care, at 
first of a rudimentary nature, was 
provided on the basis of need, not 
on ability to pay.” 

This testimony should be remem- 
bered whenever it is charged that in 
the new China there is no concern 
for the individual, only for the state. 
The Christian ethic of bearing one 
another’s burdens is illustrated in all 
these community responsibilities. . 
Our Newsletter correspondent also 
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dealt with the business class, now 
known as the national capitalists, to 
distinguish them from the former 
compradores who were the agents 
of foreign firms in China and from 
the government officials who used 
their position to increase their com- 
mercial profits. 

The average merchant and manu- 
facturer found business conditions 
deteriorated in the dying years of 
Nationalist control. Bribery, corrup- 
tion and tax evasion were common- 
place. Undoubtedly this went against 
the grain of decent business people 
but they had to follow accepted prac- 
tice to survive. The burdens of in- 
justice were heavy. They were not 
merely countenanced by Nationalist 
Government leaders but were largely 
encouraged so that the few at the top 
would benefit. The extent of the 
problem appears in a report in the 
U.S. “White Paper”: “The govern- 
mental and military structure is be- 
ing permeated and demoralized from 
top to bottom by corruption unprece- 
dented in scale and openness.” (J. 
Service, June 20, 1944, page 567.) 

The anti-Corruption Movement of 
1952 hit at the very heart of the 
tragedy of debased business morality 
inherited from the Nationalist re- 
gime. After intensive education each 
businessman made an evaluation of 
his past actions, in an endeavor to 
understand the underlying forces of 
the old society, where greed, power, 
personal wealth and aggrandizement 
ranked high. Each was asked to give 
thoughtful consideration to the values 
placed at the top of the scale in the 
new society, such has mutual concern, 
cooperation and the common good. 

There was much heart-searching 
and anguish during the period the 
new standard was being set, but the 
effects have been far-reaching and 
changed the atmosphere in which 
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Christmas services last year at Peking Young Women's Christian Association 


businessmen now operate. Though 
huge profits from hoarding and spec- 
ulation are no longer possible, there 
can be no doubt that the men who 
wish to engage in commercial life 
find much that is rewarding in this 
new situation. The great majority 
would add their voices to the “Ayes” 
in response to our question, “Do 
the Chinese people support the Pek- 
ing Government?” 

Inflation had reached such pro- 
portions by the end of the civil war 
that it had become one of the major 
causes of low moral standards. The 
black market had become the “open 
market,” in fact the only market 
on which people did business. Offi- 
cials could buy American goods at the 
low official rate of exchange for Chi- 
nese currency and then make for- 
tunes by selling the goods on the black 
market. 

The first task of the new govern- 
ment was to stabilize the currency 
by setting up People’s Banks and 
raising a loan from the people. Few 
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expected to see their money again, 
for no one had risked even deposit- 
ing money in the bank for some time 
past. But the loan was repaid in com- 
modity units, based on the price of 
five staple products, so that the de- 
positor could not lose. This device 
restored confidence in the banks, 
made it possible for the government 
to open state trading stores which 
stabilized the price of goods, but 
did not replace private business. 

In June, 1952, we received a let- 
ter for publication from Dr. Wu Yi- 
fang, the first woman in China to 
become a_ university president, 
twenty-five years ago. Dr. Wu is now 
Vice-President of Ginling University 
at Nanking. Since Dr. Wu is not 
only a Christian but one of the lead- 
ing educators during the Kuomin- 
tang regime, and well-known in the 
West, her comments are of unusual 
interest. She is one of those whose 
enthusiasm for the new government 
did not rise until she had watched 
the results and given the matter long 
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and careful thought. Since writing 
to us she has been elected to a pro- 
vincial government. Here is her testi- 
mony: 

“I am reminded of the early days 
after liberation when I was afraid 
of the new technique of ‘mass move- 
ments’ and ‘fierce struggles.’ It was 
only through successive movements 
that I gradually understood their 
meaning and their necessity. Recent- 
ly our university participated in the 
national ‘anti-corruption, anti-bu- 
reaucracy and anti-waste’ movement 
in the organizations; and the ‘anti- 
bribery and anti-tax evasion’ in the 
business and industrial circles. 

“In any country these evils have 
long been condemned by its people 
and occasionally forbidden by its gov- 
ernment. But no government in his- 
tory has ever dared make such a de- 
termined call as Chairman Mao has 
done and with such emphasis on it 
being done thoroughly. This is be- 


cause the People’s Government un- 
der his leadership practices the pol- 
icy of serving the people without 
selfish motives for personal gain, 
and the whole country responded with 
ready cooperation to clean out these 
evil practices from the system of old 
times. 

“The government officials started 
with themselves first and did a thor- 
ough cleaning up. All those found 
guilty were duly penalized, whether 
they were high ranking personnel or 
petty clerks. A few Communist Par- 
ty members were among them and 
they were dealt with exactly as 
others. 

“In the educational and cultural 
institutions it was a painful sur- 
prise for us to discover how seri- 
ously it had affected the staff in our 
universities. They have been helped 
to realize the serious damage they 
had done and confessed openly their 
faults. 


High Mass in Peitang, famous Cathedral of the Catholic Church in Peking, 





during the Christmas services held in the Chinese capital last year 
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“This movement was successfully 
carried out in the business and in- 
dustrial establishments. As a result 
the prices of over one thousand kinds 
of commodities have been lowered on 
an average of seven per cent. 

“All this clearly demonstrated 
what miracles may come to pass when 
the people and their government are 
really at one in their fight to eradi- 
cate the social evils of the past. All 
of us are now united in a common 
effort in building up the new order 
in China. 

“We Christians have preached the 
ideal of service, yet have never prac- 
ticed it seriously... . Here in China 
we are happy to support a govern- 
ment which puts out all its efforts 
< looking after the needs of her peo- 
ple. 

“Our government is concerned not 
only with the provision of immedi- 
ate needs but also with the fund 
mental elimination of the causes of 
want and suffering. For the first 
time in their lives, hundreds of mil- 
lions have experienced a sense of se- 
curity and hence this revolution 
meant for them a real liberation 
from want. 

“And liberation does not mean 
physical security only, but also the 
uplifting of their status as equals 
with anybody. I have observed in 
various meetings, simple folk, fac- 
tory workers, farmers or housewives, 
getting up and confidently telling 
their own stories. I have talked with 
them and found that they are neither 
timid nor puffed-up, but radiant with 
self-respect, confident that they are 
contributing their part in the crea- 
tion of the new order in China. 

“The most touching story I have 
heard is about a poor old farmer in 
a distant village. In a public gath- 
ering during land reform he listened 
to several speakers, all of his own 
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class, then he stepped out suddenly 
and, trembling with feeling, said— 
‘I never dreamed there would be a 
day when even I can speak out my 
heart.’ The voice that had been kept 
silent under feudalistic oppression 
for centuries was now let loose at 
last.” 

A full-length article could be writ- 
ten on the freedom of religion in 
China—for Christians as well as the 
Buddhists and Mohammedans. 

I should like to close with extracts 
dealing with this question from the 
Foreword to my book, Five Stars 
Over China, by Rev. K. H. Ting, 
who recently spent five years in the 
West and is now Dean of the Union 
Theological Seminary at Nanking: 

“As a Chinese I am, of course, im- 
pressed by the high morale of the 
people in present-day China. But, 
as a Christian, I cannot but be even 
more interested in the new level of 
the people’s morality. For instance, 
today, at railway stations and other 
public places, bookstalls are open for 
business with nobody in charge. One 
just needs to take what one wishes 
to buy and leave the money in the box 
nearby. And the hard thing to be- 
lieve is that, once a week, when the 
box is opened and money is counted, 
there is never any deficit. I under- 
stand that, in the past, this was not 
the case even in churches. 

“This is just another one of mil- 
lions of things happening all over the 
country which reveal how, today, 
many an ordinary Chinese is harbor- 
ing a sense of pride and dignity in 
being a citizen of New China—one 
who expects himself to do good in 
private as well as in public. It is 
clear that the honesty and industri- 
ousness practiced at all levels of the 
People’s Government is now bearing 
fruit in the elevation of the total 
moral tone of the country. 
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“As a result we now have an en- 
vironment altogether conducive to 
the spiritual renewal of the Church. 
Perhaps some in the West have rash- 
ly equated the departure of the mis- 
sionary from China with the collapse 
of the Chinese Church. But our 
Church is very much alive. 

“One significant development 
among Christians is the emergence 
of close cooperative relationships 
among the various denominations. 
The denominations are not giving up 
anything which they each hold dear. 
But they discover that, as Christians 
and as Chinese, they have enough in 
common to work together. For in- 
stance, our common aspirations for 
world peace and our common work in 
support of the Peace Movement is 
bringing fundamentalists, modern- 
ists, Methodists, Seventh Day Adven- 
tists and others together as never 
before. 

“The three words which can per- 
haps convey something of the spir- 
itual pilgrimage of the Church in 
the People’s China are: Repentance, 
Thanksgiving and Service. 

“The liberation brought many 
Christians to their knees in repen- 
tance before God. They realized how 
often, in the past, they had blindly 
served not the cause of the gospel 
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but that of reactionary forces. In so 
doing the Church was desecrated. 
Now, in true humility, the Church 
must learn anew to be true to the 
gospel and to separate itself from re- 
action in religious disguise. 

“The Chinese Church is a thank- 
ful Church—not only for its own sur- 
vival in spite of its grave past mis- 
takes and for its new life today, but 
also for the new life that is flour- 
ishing in the people all around it. A 
pastor made the following testimony 
recently: 

“*To tell the truth, I could never 
truly thank God in the past... . But, 
today, what a difference! God is al- 
ready giving to China all that we can 
hope for. Today, I only want to 
thank God—for China, for our peo- 
ple, for the new quality in their life, 
for the great opportunity opening 
up for the Church. I cannot but thank 
God.’ 

“And the Chinese Church aspires 
to be a serving Church. It is to exist 
in China not as an institution serv- 
ing its own ends, but to fulfill a 
unique mission of service in its own 
ways. Evangelism, worship, the pas- 
toral care of its members, the sup- 
port to the cause of world peace are 
all important spheres of our service 
to the people.” 


A MINERS DELEGATION from Scotland recently spent several 
weeks in People’s China. Prior to their departure, Abe Moffat, leader 
of the delegation and President of the Scottish Area National Union 
of Mineworkers, issued a joint statement of the delegates in which 


they declared, in part: 


“Here [in the Northeast China coalfields] we witnessed with our 
own eyes the progress being made in mining at Lungfung Colliery 
and the tremendous field of open-cast mining at Fushun. Mechaniza- 
tion is replacing the old and arduous method of mining. 

“One of our greatest experiences was to contact the miners and 
their families. We have seen the old houses which miners were com- 
pelled to live in, and the new houses built since liberation.” 
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Elections in the Countryside 


by HSIAO FENG 


China’s first nationwide general elections based on universal suf- 
frage are now in progress. Because of the enormous size and population 
of the country, elections have lasted many months and are conducted 
stage by stage. First, at the lowest level, are elections to the loca] 
governments in the hsiang (administrative unit composed of several 
villages) and smaller towns. Then elections to the people’s congresses 
at county, municipal and provincial levels. Finally, elections to the 
supreme organ of state power, the All-China People’s Congress. 
Below we give an intimate picture of the elections in one hsiang. The 
article is from the March-April issue of the English language maga- 


zine, China Reconstructs. 


OR SEVERAL MONTHS, China’s 

first nationwide election move- 
ment has been sweeping the coun- 
try, opening new vistas of political 
activity for the people. Everywhere, 
and particularly in the agricultural 
areas, one of the achievements of 
the movement has been the awaken- 
ing of women to fuller participation 
in public affairs. These features were 
well illustrated by what happened in 
Tsaikungchuang, on the western 
outskirts of Peking. 

The basic rural electoral unit is 
the hsiang (an administrative unit 
composed of several villages). Tsai- 
kungchuang, with its eleven villages, 
belongs to this category. The regis- 
tration of voters there began in 
June, 1953, at the height of the busy 
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season. The peasants were at work, 
day and night, on their wheat, corn 
and vegetable plots. String beans 
and strawberries were just being 
readied for the market. When repre- 
sentatives of the Peking municipal 
election committee, sent to start off 
the campaign, arrived in Tsaikung- 
chuang, it was already dark, but the 
squeaking of water-wheels and the 
sound of the cucumbers being 
watered could still he heard. 

The next morning the visitors 
helped the local government person- 
nel and peasants active in social 
matters to form their own local elec- 
tion committee. The committee had 
the job of propagating the election 
law, making the peasants fully 
conscious of their rights, and carry- 
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ing out the registration. After this 
was completed, it was their task to 
divide the whole body of voters into 
small groups for more convenient 
discussion during the period of nomi- 
nation of candidates. Finally, they 
were to record the actual votes cast. 
To be elected were 35 deputies to the 
hsiang people’s congress, who would 
in turn elect, from their own num- 
ber, the hsiang people’s government 
and two delegates to the people’s 
congress of the next highest admin- 
istrative unit, the district. 

From the beginning, the commit- 
tee had to face many problems. One 
was to carry out the campaign with- 
out interfering with agricultural 
work. The peasants themselves in- 
sisted on this. Things were so busy 
that they grudged even the hours 
spent at mutual-aid team meetings 
necessary to the work itself. They 
were still not too clear about what 
the election had to do with them, and 
if they thought it would hurt pro- 
duction they would lose interest alto- 
gether. 

The first way the committee tried 
to tackle the difficulty was to borrow 
a loudspeaker system from a nearby 
building project, so that they could 
speak to the peasants in the fields. 
This did not improve matters much; 
it was no substitute for personal 
contact. Yet to get people to meet- 
ings was very hard too. 

The mutual-aid team headed by 
Mao Ching, for example, had nine 
men away on a building job and was 
tilling their wheat and sorghum 
plots with its remaining manpower. 
The team’s wheat was ripe, the 
sweet-potato fields badly needed 
Weeding, and the peasants were at 
their wits’ end as to how to manage. 

The members of the committee 
realized that success or failure in 
the local campaign hinged on whether 
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they could solve this knotty but 
typical problem. So they went to all 
the other mutual-aid groups in the 
hsiang and asked for volunteers to 
help the hard-pressed team. They 
also talked to the nine men working 
on the construction who agreed to 
put in extra time in the fields when 
they came home at night. Soon the 
urgent jobs had been done and Mao 
Ching, the team leader, was so re- 
lieved that he agreed to take on the 
chairmanship of one of the election 
groups. 

In the registration of voters and 
the concurrent taking of the nation- 
wide census, four booths were set up 
in the fields. When even queueing up 
at those proved burdensome to the 
peasants, still another method was 
adopted. The election committee 
went out to the fields in the noon 
work-break to take names and do the 
registering. They also visited homes 
to list the housewives, the old and 
the children. 

Another thing that had to be done 
was to get the women to become 
active in the campaign. Under the 
laws of new China, women have equal 
rights with men in all respects, in- 
cluding the right to vote and to be 
elected. It is the policy to see not 
only that they participate in every 
field of productive work but also that 
they are properly represented in the 
organs of state power, so that their 
needs and desires may be met by the 
government. 

In Tsaikungchuang, as elsewhere, 
women formed about half the pop- 
ulation. Some were busy with house- 
hold duties and children, but most 
worked in the fields, having received 
land in the land reform in which 
they had shown themselves deter- 
mined fighters. Since that time, how- 
ever, they had taken little part in 
public matters. The women’s asso- 
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ciation was dormant and one could 
still hear, among the old women, 
such sayings as: “We eat the left- 
overs; let the men manage affairs.” 

The election committee itself was 
formed with four women members 
who were natives of the hsiang. 
Through them contact was made 
with several young girls who had 
worked as propagandists in the vari- 
ous villages and had good friends in 
many a household. These young girls 
grasped the importance of the elec- 
tions readily. They accompanied the 
election committee members on visits 
to talk to the local women. Because 
the local government personnel had 
paid little attention to them in the 
past, these women were surprised, 
but they made the election workers 
very welcome. Good relations were 
quickly established. 

Women began turning up at meet- 
ings, many with their children. The 
older ones stopped referring to them- 
selves as “eaters of leftovers” and 
came too, bringing stools ‘to sit on 
and following the proceedings with 
the greatest attention. If one didn’t 
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The people of Kuan Chuang Village, in the eastern suburbs of Peking, 
register and receive their voter's certificates before the elections 





see it with one’s own eyes, one would 
hardly believe that our rural women, 
so long home-bound, could develop 
such an enthusiasm for politics. 

In Tsaikungchuang, even: though 
the women worked in the fields and 
many had become model workers, 
they had seldom been included in 
important discussions. Kuo Chien- 
chen, for instance, the wife of the 
hsiang chairman, was respected by 
everyone in the mutual-aid team to 
which she belonged for her consci- 
entious work. But when village meet- 
ings or even meetings of her own 
mutual-aid team were called, no one 
ever bothered to tell her. When 
someone had suggested it, the answer 
was: “She’s already fifty. Being out 
in the field all day is hard enough, 
why disturb her any more?” 

But when the committee invited 
her to an election meeting Kuo 
Chien-chen not only did not feel that 
it was an imposition but was very 
happy to be asked. Before long she 
was one of the hsiang’s 60 electors- 
group chairmen, and among the most 
active. 
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The lists of voters, written in bold 
black characters on red paper, were 
posted in the villages nine days after 
the registration. Before they had 
been up for ten minutes crowds 
gathered around them despite the 
drizzling rain. Mothers came out 
with their children, over whom they 
carefully held umbrellas. Some of 


the women had used their legal. 


option and registered under their 
maiden names. Thus Wang Shu- 
hsien appeared as Shin Shu-hsien 
and Wang Chao as Chao Shen-chih. 

Many who read the lists wondered: 
Who were these people? Why: had 
they never been seen in the village? 
When they finally made the connec- 
tions, they couldn’t help smiling and 
laughing. Happiest of all were the 
women themselves. It was something 
undreamed of to have their names 
in such a place, posted for everyone 
to see. 

The next step was the discussion 
of nominations in each group. First, 
there was much talk about the de- 
sirable and undesirable qualities in 
a candidate. Sentiment was strong 
against putting up bossy people, or 
hot-tempered ones whose eyes “pop 
out like buns when they are an- 
noyed.” But after a while it was de- 
cided that good temper and honesty 
were also not enough. It was neces- 
sary to have representatives who had 
shown that they could get things 
done, and who would therefore make 
able public servants. 

But what constituted ability? 
Some said the important thing was 
to get around the hsiang, and talk 
to everyone, so they suggested those 
who owned bicycles. Others insisted 
that education was a pre-requisite, 
because “how can an illiterate get 
our wishes to the government and 
interpret government directives to 
us?” Still others said that knowledge 
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of farming was most important, be- 


‘cause every local matter was tied up 


with it, and that only good workers 
who could lead the people in produc- 
tion should be named. After long 
discussion, a list of the necessary 
qualifications was drawn up: “The 
candidate must be politically depend- 
able and a good worker, have a sense 
of justice and be loyal to the people. 
He or she must have a good personal 
attitude, and be capable of leader- 
ship in production.” 


Having settled this general ques- 
tion, the next one was:. who would 
fit the bill? Hot discussions arose. 
Some favored one person, some 
another. Soon the nominations far 
outnumbered the number of deputies 
to be chosen, and all were so earnestly 
put forward that no one wanted to 
withdraw a choice. Now there were 
no more complaints of too many 
meetings: it was felt that more were 
needed to thrash things out. After 
each gathering, groups of people 
stood around arguing far into the 
night. The elections became the main 
topic of conversation. 

The hsiang Communist party, the 
Youth League, Women’s Association 
and other people’s organizations put 
out a tentative list which was dis- 
cussed along with the other sugges- 
tions. The most time was spent in 
talking about the existing hsiang 
government personnel, who had been 
chosen among the local people for 
qualities shown in the land reform. 
Should they be re-elected? How could 
their work be improved? 

Kuo Yung-hai, a propagandist for 
the local Communist party commit- 
tee was vice-chairman of the people’s 
hsiang government. He was a poor 
peasant who had assumed his first 
public past in 1950. Because he con- 
sulted with the people in everything 
he did, his prestige was high. He 
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was never arrogant with anyone 
who came to him, and never delayed 
in what had to be done. An enthu- 
siastic leader in production, he had 
always helped others with their 
harvests before attending to his 
own. His selflessness was universally 
appreciated and the suggestion to 
nominate him was acclaimed by all. 

Chi Yu-ho, secretary of the hsiang 
government, also won quick ap- 
proval. Although he had a paralyzed 
mother and a nursing baby, no one 
had ever known him to plead family 
burdens when there was work at 
hand, even if at night. He had a 
very clear mind and did not muddle 
things or make mistakes. 

The voters decided, without dis- 
sent, to nominate these two men as 
deputies and to recommend that they 
be sent up to the district congress 
as well. 

Not all the government personnel, 
however, had the same good reputa- 
tion. One man, Wu Ching-lin, was 
widely disliked. After the land re- 
form he had managed to maneuver 
the division of the landlord’s effects 
in such a way as to get a lot of fur- 
niture for his own use. What he 
liked most of all was to issue orders; 
and if anything was not to his lik- 
ing, he cursed and raged. When his 
name was discussed, one peasant 
got up and said: “Why talk about 
it? Now is our chance to depose this 
little emperor.” This was the general 
opinion, and he was not on the list 
of nominees. 

Much argument developed around 
Fang Yung-kuei, the hsiang govern- 
ment chairman. His diligence was 
recognized: he was tireless and 
often stayed on the job, without 
going home, for days on end. He too 
had been a poor peasant and his rec- 
ord in the land reform was spotless. 
His habits were simple, his usual 
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Not even baby could stop her from 
using her privilege to vote. They 
go to the polls together, and baby 
shows deep interest in the process 


food was rolls of millet bread which 
he carried around wrapped in a 
cloth. In his work he was impartial. 
But he was also terribly impatient. 
If he thought of something, he ex- 
pected everyone to agree that it was 
good and to do it on the run. At first 
very few were willing to vote for 
him. 

At a criticism meeting which all 
candidates had to go through, one 
person asked him: “‘Why do you al- 
ways puff out your whiskers and pop 
your eyes? Why, if there are three 
ways of saying something, do you 
pick the most offensive one every 
time?” Even those who took his side 
said he must change his bureaucratic 
ways. Hearing such comments, Fang - 
Yung-kuei was honestly shocked. He 
arose at the meeting and said: “I’m 
just like a tree; if it isn’t pruned 
itll grow wild. Your criticism is the 
pruning I need. It will help me to 
serve you.” After this the voters 
began to talk about his good points 
and decided to give him another 
chance. 

Among the preliminary nominees 
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who had not held public office before 
was a personable young fellow named 
Yung-ping. Everybody liked him; 
everybody that is, who hadn’t worked 
with him. In his mutual-aid team he 
wasn’t popular at all. He had once 
been its chairman and had started 
off with big ideas about enlarging 
the team. But his leadership had 
been so poor that the members were 
always quarreling and no difficulty 
was ever solved. Finally, the team 
members had replaced him with 
Yang Fu-hai, a very quiet fellow 
who, at first glance, did not make 
any sort of impression at all. Yang 
proved a very good chairman. The 
team put him up as candidate in the 
electoral group to which it belonged. 
In joint meetings of several groups, 
it challenged the nomination of 
Chang Yung-ping, whose name was 
dropped. 

The election itself was on July 18, 
after discussion had continued for a 
month and most of the eliminations 
had already been made. 

Dressed in their best the peasants 
went to the hsiang polling center, a 
big tree-shaded courtyard festooned 
for the occasion with red cloth 
streamers. The young people sang 
and carried flowers. The women wore 
gay cotton prints. The old men had 
combed and smoothed their beards 
with special care. There were even 
some blind people, stroking their 
voting certificates and smiling as 
broadly as anyone else. 

Most of the people had already 
agreed on the names remaining on 
the list, and there was a big show 
of hands as each was announced. It 
was remarked that the wife of sec- 
retary Chi Yu-ho, who had been 
against his being a deputy because 
he would have even less time to at- 
tend to family affairs, nevertheless 
voted for her husband. What was 
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more, her face shone with happiness 
when she saw every hand go up for 
him. 

Chi Yu-ho and vice-chairman Kuo 
Yung-hai were elected. So was Chair- 
man Fang Yung-kuei. 

Among the new deputies were 
seven women. Shih Yu-hsiang, of 
Manchu nationality, was a worker in 
the women’s association. Tseng Shu- 
hsing, a young girl, was one of the 
village propagandists. The 35 dep- 
uties elected also included mutual 
aid-team leader Yang Fu-hai and 
the Youth League member Chang 
Kuo-ping. No section of the hsiang 
population remained unrepresented 
—the peasants, the construction and 
cement factory workers, or the mer- 
chants. 

Every elected deputy was pre- 
sented with flowers and took a seat 
on the rostrum. Each gave a brief 
speech. Chang Shu-ming, a house- 
wife with a large family who was 
known as capable and just but had 
never taken part in public affairs 
before the election campaign, spoke 
in a voice that trembled a little. “I 
never have talked in front of so many 
people before. Now that you’ve 
chosen me, please help me by criticiz- 
ing any faults I show while they’re 
still small; don’t let them grow into 
big ones. That way, the people’s 
work will be well done.” 

Going back to their. homes, the 
voters of Tsaikungchuang felt that 
they had carried out a very im- 
portant task. More than ever, they 
felt that the government, and the 
whole country were their own. They 
were also happy that the election 
process had been so_ thorough. 
“Everyone chosen is fully qualified,” 
said one woman, echoing the general 
feeling. “We didn’t satisfy ourselves 
with second-raters. We picked the 
best people in the hsiang.” 
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China's New Marriage Law 


by GRACE LIU 


HE MARRIAGE LAW, which is 

bringing about an entirely new 
status for China’s women, is unique 
in all China’s long history. Adopted 
in May, 1950, it is one of the earliest 
laws promulgated by the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

When I came to China, twenty 
years ago, the majority of Chinese 
women of every class, including even 
those educated in modern and in 

western schools, were still bound by 
’ ancient feudal customs. 

The unhappy and even tragic lives 
of many of the women in our im- 
mediate circle of friends made a 
shocking impression on me during 
my first years in China. It was soon 
evident to me how the family system, 
and the social life dominated by the 
family system, militated against 
happy marriages. The old feudal way 
of life and thinking made any happi- 
ness between husband and wife nearly 
impossible. Individual young couples 
might fight against it for a while 
but in the end the system won, and 
love died a cruel death amidst hatred 
and bitterness. A screen of formal 
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courtesy hid from the outside world 
the tragedies that existed in every 
family. 

Under the old feudal marriage sys- 
tem, now superseded by the Marriage 
Law of the People’s Republic of 
China, Chinese women had no rights 
whatsoever. And neither men nor 
women had any freedom to choose 
their marriage partners. Marriage 
was a sort of bargain. Girls were 
engaged in their early childhood or 
infancy and their parents received 
presents and money. 

A wife was something bought and 
paid for, a possession, a slave, a serv- 
ant without wages and without 
rights, completely at the mercy of 
her husband and in-laws. Her opin- 
ion was not asked or her wishes de- 
ferred to. An old Chinese saying 
goes: “A wife is like a pony bought; 
I'll ride her and whip her as I like.” 

Married women were deprived of 
political and economic rights and 
often were not even allowed to man- 
age daily domestic affairs. Their hus- 
bands could beat, curse, torture and 
even kill them with impunity. And 
the cruel mother-in-law was pro- 
verbial. A man could get rid of an 
unwanted wife by divorce, and in 
places where feudalism was sstill 
deeply rooted, women who asked for 
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divorce were sometimes put to death. 
A woman divorced by her husband 
was an object of social contempt. 

Under the old patriarchal system, 
a woman was supposed “to die faith- 
ful to one husband and not remarry.” 
Many young widows have been killed 
by their own brothers or parents who 
were concerned lest the family repu- 
tation be ruined by a widowed sister 
or daughter remarrying. Wherever 
feudalism had a strong hold, espe- 
cially in the countryside, suicide and 
attempted suicide was too common 
to cause comment. Even among the 
modern educated Chinese in the 
cities, it was not rare. Two of my 
Chinese friends, wives of foreign- 
educated men, attempted suicide. And 
I knew of many other such cases. 

Land reform destroyed the basis 
of feudalism, but old feudal habits 
and thinking are difficult to eradi- 
cate. Even several years after the 
Marriage Law was passed in May, 
1950, the feudal attitude of contempt 
for women still existed and in many 
places freedom of marriage was fre- 
quently violated, sometimes accom- 
panied by violence. 

So, last year, in March, a great 
publicity campaign was launched for 
the full operation and faithful carry- 
ing out of the Marriage Law. Many 
women told their stories over the 
radio and at big mass meetings. 
Newspapers carried stories and arti- 
cles; and movies, plays, and operas 
vividly presented the true aspects of 
the old ways and illustrated the su- 
periority of the new. In every fac- 
tory, industry and business enter- 
prise, private and government owned, 
study groups met daily to study the 
Marriage Law and learn why. the 
feudal system of marriage and feudal 
customs were evil and fatal to prog- 
ress and happiness. The campaign 
was carried out even more intensely 





in the countryside where the old cus- 
toms had a firmer hold. 

Teng Ying-chao (wife of Chou En- 
lai, the Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister of People’s China), the Vice- 
Chairman of the All-China Women’s 
Federation, said that the purpose of 
this campaign was “to end the feudal 
system handed down from the old 
society and to replace it by a system 
of free marriage and to institute the 
democratic idea of equality between 
men and women, bringing about the 
thorough emancipation of Chinese 
women, ensuring that every Chinese 
has a chance of a happy family life.” 
She declared that, “the thorough 
enforcement of the Marriage Law 
can develop cooperation and harmony 
between members of the family, im- 
prove the care given to the children 
and, by strengthening the family, 
facilitate the healthy development of 
society.” 

Speaking of the Marriage Law, 
Chang Chih-jang, Vice-President of 
the Supreme People’s Court, has 
said: “The salient features of the 
New Democratic marriage system 
are: freedom of marriage for both 
men and women, monogamy, equal 
rights for both sexes, and the protec- 
tion of the lawful rights of women 
and children. 

“The chief aim of the law,” he said, 
“is to set our women free from the 
bondage imposed upon them by the 
old system, insure equality and co- 
operation between husband and wife, 
promote their mutual aid, love and 
joint endeavor for a common cause. 
The law also takes into account the 
rights of the husband, of the parents 
and the many complications involved 
in the matter of marriage. To put the 
new law into effect is to lead our 
women and men on to the road of 
true love, sincere cooperation and 
life-long companionship. It serves as 
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an important and sure guarantee for 
social emancipation and paves the 
way for the wholesome development 
of our future generations.” 

The basic principles of the Law 
are contained in its first two Arti- 
cles: 


The feudal marriage system which 
is based on arbitrary and compulsory 
arrangements and the superiority of 
man over woman and ignores the chil- 
dren’s interests shall be abolished. 

The New Democratic marriage sys- 
tem, which is based on the free choice 
of partners, on monogamy, on equal 
rights for both sexes, and on the pro- 
tection of the lawful interests of 
women and children, shall be put into 
effect. Bigamy, concubinage, child be- 
trothal, interference with the remar- 
riage of widows, and the exaction of 
money or gifts in connection with 
marriages, shall be prohibited. 


In Chapter Three on the “Rights 
and Duties of Husband and Wife,” 
Article 7 through 11 stipulate: 


Husband and wife are companions 

living together and shall enjoy equal 
’ status in the home. 

Husband and wife are in duty 
bound to love, respect, and assist and 
look after each other, to live in har- 
mony, to engage in productive work, 
to care for the children and to strive 
jointly for the welfare of the family 
and for the building up of the new 
society. 

Both husband and wife shall have 
the right to free choice of occupation 
and free participation in work or in 
social activities. 

Both husband and wife shall have 
equal rights in the possession and 
management of family property. 

‘Both husband and wife shall have 
the right to use his or her own family 
name. 


In a speech on the Marriage Law, 
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Ten Ying-chao says that the provi- 
sions laid down in the law concerning 
the rights and duties of husband and 
wife and relationships between par- 
ents and children are made to con- 
solidate the relationships between 
husbands and wives and to establish 
happy homes. 


“It is not an easy matter,” she says, 
“to observe fully the rights and du- 
ties of husband and wife as outlined 
in the Marriage Law and make the 
home a place of real happiness. It re- 
quires the conscious effort of both 
sides. ... 

“We hold that husband and wife 
should be united and live in harmony 
and should love and respect each 
other. Of course, we are not talking 
about unity and harmony without 
principle. Criticism and self-criticism 
should apply in the relationships be- 
tween husbands and wives. Unity is 
possible only when one side wages 
the essential and proper struggle 
against the mistakes committed by 
the other. 

“Husbands and wives should allow 
each other to choose freely his or her 
occupation and to take part freely in 
social activities. This will enable them 
to improve themselves through work, 
to have wide contacts with people 
and to be good companions in mar- 
riage.” 

The idea that neither husband nor 
wife for the sake of unity and har- 
mony should condone the errors or 
mistakes committed by the other is 
a very important aspect of the new 
thinking on marriage. Harmony be- 
tween husband and wife that is at- 
tained through a principled and hon- 
est struggle against mistakes is 
healthy and solid. Naturally, selfish 
or unprincipled struggle is fatal to 
harmony. I have seen some dramatic 
changes come about in apparently 
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hopeless marriages just through “es 
sential and proper struggle.” 

Discussing provision for divorce 
in the Marriage Law, Chang Chih- 
jang says, “Such a stipulation offers 
the best way to solve marriage prob- 
lems properly. Any couple who need 
divorce may be divorced; and any 
couple who can be persuaded into 
reconciliation should be reconciled. 
In its positive aspect, the freedom of 
divorce will bring about more happy 
marriages and reduce the number of 
unhappy ones. It will help both hus- 
band and wife to live in harmony and 
consolidate the unity of the family, 
so that they may be fully engaged in 
their common endeavor.’ 

Women are beginning to work 
everywhere in every sort of occupa- 
tion, and are receiving equal pay for 
equal work. The young girls who 
drive some of our big new Hungarian 
buses are fully as expert as the men 
drivers, and I see more women run- 
ning tram cars than men. A long 
time friend of mine, a middle-aged 
woman with five children and a hus- 
band who is a university professor, 
has a responsible job in their local 
police station. As a person of author- 
ity dealing with neighborhood af- 
fairs, her increased self-respect and 
confidence have won the admiration 
of her husband and children. 

Young husbands and wives are en- 
couraged to take the same line of 
work, and wherever possible to work 
in the same department or office. In 


government concerns arrangements 
will be made to transfer a wife from 
one company, office or city to another, 
to enable her to work together with 
her husband. The wives of three of 
the engineers of the Tientsin Water- 
works are also working there—two 
in the engineering department and 
one in the personnel department. 

Chinese women are learning that 
their emancipation is first and fore- 
most their own business, now that 
they have the Law and the Womens 
Federation to support them. They 
must rid themselves of their own 
lingering feudal ideas and increase 
their efforts to actively take part in 
the great tasks of construction now 
going on. They see that the full 
realization of their rights depends 
upon their own struggles. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult in China 
for men to say to their wives, “What 
do you know about a man’s business? 
You just attend to your own house- 
hold affairs and don’t butt into things 
that don’t concern you.” 

It will still take a long period of 
education before the last vestiges of 
the old feudal attitude toward wom- 
en are eradicated, but already amaz- 
ing progress has been made in estab- 
lishing new relationships in the home, 
a new social life and a new social 
morality. In the healthier and hap- 
pier society that is developing, wom- 
en, for the first time in China’s long 
history, will play their part on the 
basis of full equality with their men. 
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Poetry in China 


by REWI ALLEY 


HE POET has always had a se- 

cure place in Chinese cultural 
life. To perceive the essence of 
things and to present that in an at- 
tractive form has been something 
that leaders of men in China as well 
as the pure intellectuals have always 
done. 

The terrific struggles of the whole 
period prior to liberation, that thirty 
years of bitterness, brought out 
much poetry that played a consider- 
able part in stirring the minds of the 
people and preparing them for more 
resolute resistance to those forces 
that would hold them enslaved. 

With liberation, it seemed, most 
everyone wrote poetry—poetry of 
gladness, of determination to con- 
struct, of new tasks and in praise of 
what had been accomplished. There 
were great crops of soldier and 
worker poets, publishing in their 
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own magazines and on wall news- 
papers. In translation, much of this 
poetry would appear to the Western- 
er to be too much of one kind—grati- 
tude to Chairman Mao and others 
who led them in their terrific strug- 
gles. But to the people of China for 
whom it was written, it came over 
fresh and with deep meaning for 
them. It went into songs, it cheered 
and brought workers, peasants, sol- 
diers, minorities, all the mass of this 
whole six hundred million together. 

Looking back over the years, and 
at the lines which have been weap- 
ons, one realizes anew the power of 
poetry in reaching men’s minds, and 
in bringing realization to them of 
what is the struggle. Writing of the 
death of three great intellectuals, Li 
Kung Po, Wen I-Do and Tao Hsing- 
tse, who suffered from Kuomintang 
oppression, Li and Wen being mur- 
dered by reaction, a poet Ching Po, 
writes 


you, who have suffered 

cannot be said to have 

flown no banner; those 

whom the night has oppressed 
cannot be said to have 

given no light. 
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and then further on in the poem 


once they gave their brightness 
so did they cover 

the whole sky; filling it 

with light. 


Then to Wen I-Do himself, shot 
down by Chiang Kai-shek’s gendar- 
mes after he had addressed a meet- 
ing, a Wen I-Do whose passion for 
China was so contagious, who wrote 
of it with such deep sincerity: 


words that have almost come 

to mean “disaster.” 

yet words that start a flame; 

words 

throughout all these five thousand 
years, 

never fully expressed; 

who 

would understand the brooding 
silence 

of a volcano, then its magical 
change? 

when at eruption it fills the clear 
sky 

with its thunder, 

“Our China!” 


But his poem, “Quiet Night” is 
perhaps one of his most moving 
ones: 


this lamp, these four walls shining 
white, 

these trusty old chairs and tables 
that 

stand like close friends; the smell 

of old books that. permeates; the 
lovely 

porcelain of tea cups, white and pure 

as a maiden; the baby suckling 

at his mother’s breast; the snoring 

of my eldest, reminding me of his 
health 

and strength; the deep silence of the 
night 

covering us with peace; and in my 
throat 

would rise a song of thankfulness. 
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silence brings with the swinging 

pendulum of the clock, a feeling 

of regulated ease; shut off from the 
miseries 

surrounding one; unable to see the 
trembling 

shadows of widows and orphans, 
horror in the trenches, 

madmen clawing at sick beds; the 
sorrows 

of men’s lives ground out by 
millstones; my world 

does not lie in this cozy, walled in 
room... 

... quiet night, how can you stop 

the wild throbbing of my heart. 


Some of the best known poets of 
today are Emi Siao, Ai Ching, Yuan 
Shui-pai who also wrote under the 
pen name of Ma Fan-Do, Kuo Mo 
Ro, Tien Chien, Ho Chi-Fang. These 
are prominent among those with 
deep knowledge of the stages China 
has gone through to reach her pres- 
ent. The struggle has been a long and 
tragic one, each stage of which the 
poets have written of with deep feel- 
ing. This is how Tien Chien saw the 
Japanese imperialist invasion in 
1931: 


no flicker of light 

no breath of warmth; 
in the depth of night 
came 

the Japanese robbers; 
from our hands 

from our care 

seizing the innocents 
bearing them off 

to jail; 

bodies 

scarred with torture 
so that for ever 

will they live 

for revenge; 

death camps 

at Dairen, through 
Manchuria, with their 
drunken 

flesh eating beasts 
their swords 
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mocking our lives 
our hunger 
our blood 


and the long struggle against Japan 
through the years from 1931 until 
1945 is crowned by victory, Ai Ching 
describing the victory celebrations 
thus: 


all doors are thrown open 
welcoming happiness, for all 

are hosts to happiness; 

joy, this day 

is an honored guest; 

the rhythmic crash of drum 
and cymbal reaches the heavens 
till it seems 

even the stars would fall; 

trees quiver under the impact 
of sound; torchlight 

lightens the faces of the crowd; 
drums 

keep time with troupes 

for dance and song, as they 
enter a square, and form a ring; 
faces reflect the ruddy light 

of torches, hearts burn as bright, 
sorrow drowned in the sound 

of rejoicing; 


Emi Siao in his poem, “The Gift,” 
- could see even in the early days of 
the struggle against Japanese ag- 
gression something of the interna- 
tional spirit of the Japanese working 
people, when he wrote of a Japanese 
soldier who drove his load of muni- 
tions into an area held by Chinese 
guerrillas, and then to escape recap- 
ture by the Japanese shot himself 
leaving this note 


I am a soldier 

of the Imperial Japanese Army; 

I am a brother of the Chinese 
working people; 

here I have brought a truckload 

of ammunition, as a humble gift 

a fighting salute; brother fighters 

needless for you to go deeper into 

this; it was not possible to present 

this to you alive, so you may take it 
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from the dead; I hope you will use it 
to drive away the Japanese bandits; 


In the post liberation period, there 
was the urge to people to reconstruct 
their land, and make it a place of 
happiness. Ho Chi-fang writes: 


through all your common daily living 

open your eyes to ordinary things 

kindle the fire in others with your 

own fire, discover heart with heart; 

life is so large, so wide and so 
fragrant, 

where ever life is, there lies joy 

and treasure. 


The old poet, Ke Chung Ping, 
though writing of the early days of 
the Eighth Route Army in the Bor- 
der Districts of North Shensi, wrote 
lines which describe well the attitude 
of government workers in liberated 
areas throughout China up to this 
day: 


you may ask, whence did we come? 

and we answer 

we came from the people; and then 

will you say 

where are you going now? 

and we answer again 

we are going into the midst of the 
people 

to learn from 

their true experience; for, you see 

they have already lived so many 
thousands of years. 


Yuan Shui-pai, then writing as 
“Ma Fan-Do,” wrote bitterly of 
those days when the Kuomintang 
seemed all-powerful: 


do an abject prostration 

gulp down a mouthful of food 
stifle a tear that has started 
one day less to the good. 


But the same poet, seeing the great 
Peace Conference of Peking in 1952, 
was moved to say 
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racism is a myth; peoples 
can love each other; now 
there are two forces; those 

‘for war, and those for peace. 


the dividing line is clear 
the common enemy of all peoples 
surely the madmen who murder 
with poison gases, germs. 


our world can be made 

into a Hall of Light, even 

as is this one; with its flags 

standing and flowering together; 

America and Korea, France and 
Viet Nam. 

England and Malaya; now peoples 

cannot be divided. 


Since liberation in China, there 
has been a great flowering on every 
cultural front. The national heritage 
of culture is being jealously pre- 
served, and this applies to folk songs 
and chants from all over the country. 
New folk chants come out all the 
time, from both Han and minority 
peoples alike. 

Each village and each organization 
in China today has blackboard or 
wall newspapers, for people to ex- 
press themselves in. From these are 
taken some examples: 


If there are not a thousand poor 
people, how can there be 

one rich man? 

where do these words come from? 
the hearts of landlords 

are full of cruelty. 


and then 


watching 

the thumbing over of leaves 

in the landlord’s account books 
the hearts of the people 

are as if cut by a knife; while 
the click-clack of the abacus 
counting up what is still owing 
brings tears down the waiting 
faces. 


and the song of victory 


we have put out our own hands 
and seized back our own 
country; and all its lands 

have returned to its people; 
we ourselves now plough 

sow and harvest our own; 
gone is the need to submit 

to the anger of others. 


and a note of warning to a newly 
elected leader, not to take his own 
ability too seriously, 


so very high and mighty 

no matter what, doing it 
yourself without asking 
others; one slip of the foot 
and you are down; who then 
will come and help you up? 
should you want to do things 
well, you must ask the help 
of all the people; only then 
only then will you find 

the proper way to work 


One could go on for a very long 
time, picking bits out of the poetry 
that is being lived all over the vast 
land of China today. Enough perhaps 
for this little peep into what is being 
done, to quote some of the lines of 
Chairman Mao, himself a poet: 


the night has been long, but now 
cock crow welcomes a glorious dawn; 
for a century devils have danced 
madly; five hundred million people 
have been kept divided; now with 
this new day does the world turn 
bright; from all quarters come the 
sounds of music, even from distant 
Singkiang; so do our poets find 
sources for inspiration unknown 
before. 


which says it about as well as it can 
be said. For China and for the world, 
a new stage has been entered, and 
everywhere where there are the poor 
and the oppressed, men lift their 
heads with new hope. 
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The Wisdom of Mao 


A Review by PAUL V. KRAMER 


MAO TSE-TUNG: selected Works, Vol. 
1, International Publishers, New 
York, 1954. 336 pp., $2.50. 


T IS FITTING that now when the 
People’s Republic of China is win- 
ning recognition on the world stage of 
Geneva that the writings* of its fore- 
most architect, Mao Tse-tung, should 
simultaneously be presented in English. 
The thought of Chairman Mao, as he is 
known in China, is not only of interest 
to the Chinese people. The patriotic 
record of defense of the Chinese nation 
by the Chinese Communist Party led 
by Mao is of international significance. 
Americans are now being told that the 
defeat of Chiang and the establishment 
of the People’s Republic of China was 
a coup engineered by the Kremlin with 
an assist by some six State Department 
officials. This propaganda line is partly 
intended to try to conceal the reality 
that People’s China is no artificial cre- 
ation but is here to stay. As Mao has 
said, “We Chinese have stood up.” 
Mao’s writings make crystal clear the 
profound popular origins of People’s 
China and the many-sided character of 
his leadership in the long and hard 
struggle for this great objective. In 
“Why Can China’s Red Political Power 
Exist,” written in 1928, we see the the- 
oretician clarifying the premises for 
the people’s struggle. In “Take Care of 
the Living Conditions of the Masses and 
Attend to the Methods of Work,” the 
political organizer stands forth, Anta- 
eus-like fusing a political movement 
with the people which gave it birth. In 
“How to Study War,” there is the mili- 
tary strategist who devised the guer- 
rilla tactics which neither Chiang Kai- 


* Volume 1 covering 1926 to 1937; 4 other 
volumes are in preparation. 
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shek nor the Japanese war machine 
were able to overcome. And in “On 
Practice,” we find the philosopher deep- 
ly rooted in the reality of Chinese life, 
in “the concrete analysis of concrete 
conditions.” Mao’s “Report on the In- 
vestigation into the Peasant Movement 
in Hunan” is a model in the application 
of this fundamental principle. The 
down-to-earth quality pervading Mao’s 
writing made it understandable to mil- 
lions of peasants with little or no for- 
mal education. 

“A Single Spark Can Start a Prairie 
Fire” is a good antidote to progressives 
suffering from pessimism. It brings to 
mind Mao’s characterization of imperial- 
ism as a “paper tiger” fierce to look at 
but hollow inside. 

Several selections in the volume show 
Mao’s great role in helping unite the 
Chinese people in 1935 to 1937 for re- 
sistance to Japan. After Pearl Harbor 
the United States reaped the benefit in 
the common fight against a weakened 
Japan, forced to maintain over a mil- 
lion troops in China. 

The myth of Chinese aggression has 
been piled on top of the hoary imperial- 
ist slander of the “inscrutable, wily, 
double-dealing Oriental.” In reading 
Mao’s writings it becomes evident, if 
the realization were previously lacking, 
that the Chinese people have been on 
the receiving, not the giving end of ag- 
gression and deceit. The Chinese have 
long been known as a peace-loving peo- 
ple, and under the leadership of Mao 
this aspect of their national character 
is ceasing to be merely an aspiration. 
The foreign aggressors have been cast 
out and the war-lords that plagued 
China are gone except for the Penta- 
gon-inflated dummy in Taiwan (For- 
mosa). China is now achieving the three 
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People’s Principles of Sun Yat-sen— 
nationalism, democracy and the people’s 
welfare. 

Mao was one of twelve persons who 
joined together in June, 1921, to found 
the Communist Party of China. In the 
ensuing years he lived a life of spartan 
simplicity. He endured like a private 
in the ranks the hardships and dangers 
of the year-long 6,000-mile march 
(1934-1935) by the Red Army through 
encircling Chiang Kai-shek troops. The 
Kuomintang put a price of 250,000 sil- 
ver dollars on his head and, as Edgar 
Snow noted, “frequently pronounced 
(him) dead.” 

For over a decade thereafter he lived 
in a cave at Yenan. The late Brig. Gen. 
Evans F. Carlson, in 1937 a U.S. mili- 
tary attache in China, interviewed Mao 
in Yenan and wrote his impression: 
“The vision of him that would remain 
with me was this picture of a humble, 
kindly, lonely genius, striving here in 
the darkness of the night to find a 
peaceful and an equitable way of life 
for his people.” 

Of Mao Tse-tung, like our own 
George Washington, it can be said: 
First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. China’s Val- 
ley Forge was more protracted but 
Paine’s inspiring challenge equally ap- 
plies: “The harder the struggle, the 
more glorious the triumph.” Mao has 
not only led the 500,000,000 Chinese 
people in their victorious struggle for 
national freedom but continues to pilot 
the course for their social liberation as 
well, for an end to war and an era of 
peace and friendship among nations 
and a happy, secure and cultured life 
for the Chinese people. 

In the culture of the West the wisdom 
of Confucius has for centuries been a 
symbol of respect. Yet the wisdom of 
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Confucius was for the Chinese people 
during some 2,000 years the wisdom of 
submitting to feudal oppression. The 
wisdom of Mao is basically antitheti- 
cal. It is not only the wisdom of resist- 
ance to feudal and imperialist subjec- 
tion but the way to success over these 
powerful opponents. 

The publication of Mao’s writings in 
English will be for Americans a font of 
inspiration in the common effort to 
achieve peaceful and mutually benefi- 
cial relations. It, like Geneva, is an 
augury of a better time. 


MUST READING 
FOR ALL 


THE CONGRESSIONAL INQUISI- 
TION, by Corliss Lamont. Basic 
Pamphlet No. 8. 36 pp., 5e. 


THIS IS the latest of Corliss Lamont’s 
interesting, informative and valuable 
pamphlets. Dr. Lamont sets forth 
twenty-five “unconstitutional actions, 
anti-democratic practices and other 
evils perpetrated by the chief Congres- 
sional investigating committees,” the 
McCarthy, Jenner and Velde commit- 
tee. 

Within the compass of his brief 
pamphlet, he shows how these bodies 
violate the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, break the rules of Congress, 
reverse the legal concepts of American 
justice and divert the attention of the 
people from vital national and interna- 
tional problems. 

A treatise all should read. 


VITAL FACTS 


CHINA TRADE FACTS. Published by 
the Far East Reporter, New York. 
48 pp., 25c. 


HERE we find the answers to a num- 
ber of typical questions asked today 
regarding trade with China. In each 
case the answers are documented with 
facts and comments from the world 
press. A valuable study on a vital ques- 
tion concerning world peace. 
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British Youth Visit China 


BRITISH youth delegation com- 

posed of young people of differ- 
ent professions and avocations and 
varying political persuasions were 
warmly welcomed in People’s China 
early in June when they began a four- 
weeks visit to that country on the in- 
vitation of the All-China Federation of 
Democratic Youth. 

The welcome in Peking is reported 
in The Friend, weekly Quaker journal 
published in London. 

The composition of the visiting party 
is worth noting, for it shows the wide 
interest in Britain in life in the New 
China. 

The leader of the delegation was 
John Woods, who, together with an- 
other member of the delegation, Mary 
Protheroe, represented Young Friends. 
Other members, and a brief descrip- 
tion of each, were: 

e Joe Bray, an apprentice fitter sent 
by the Sheffield district political sub- 
committee of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union. 

e Beverley Burwell, Canadian, mem- 
ber of the post-graduate study group 
of the Church of England Chaplaincy 
Center. 


e Pauline Cutress, who acted as sec- 
retary of the delegation and who is a 
member of the National Committee of 
the Young Communist League. 

e Dave Danaher, London furniture 
worker who represented a number of 
branches of the National Union of Fur- 
niture Trade Operatives. 


CHINA’S TRADE UNIONS GROW 


e Glan Havard, a miner, represent- 
ing the South Wales area of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers. 


e Rev. Dr. Marcus James, a Jamai- 
can, a Councillor of Christian Action 
and one of the Church of England 
chaplains to the University of London. 


e Monica Morris, leader of a Church 
of Scotland youth club in Glasgow. 


e Roy Wilkie, a student of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, representing the Iona Youth 
Associates. 

e James Shields, Scottish student 
studying at Ruskin College, Oxford, 
and a member of the Student Labor 
Federation. 


e Peter Stanley, a fireman from 


Nottingham, representing the Fire 
Brigades Union. 
The British guests were greeted 


warmly by Chinese youth wherever they 
went. In a speech thanking their hosts, 
John Woods declared: 

“We are privileged to represent the 
British organizations which chose us, 
and still more privileged to represent 
British youth. We feel responsible to 
be here, to see China as she really is, 
and on our return to tell our friends of 
what we have seen. 

“This visit is a great opportunity. It 
is our opportunity to strengthen friend- 
ship and good will between China and 
Britain. We shall return with a greater 
understanding of China. We hope that, 
by finding and showing friendship, our 
visit will contribute to world peace.” 


MEMBERSHIP in Chinese trade unions reached 11 million at the 
end of 1953, according to the All-China Federation of Trade Unions. 
This represents an increase of 800,000 in one year. The unions now 
operate 77 sanatoria and 38 rest homes; 40 additional health centers 


are under construction. 
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PEACE 
PAMPHLETS 


NEGOTIATIONS—THE WAY 
TO PEACE 


The Berlin Conference and 
What It Means to You 
by Jessica Smith 
64 pp., 25¢, 5 for $I 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


by Elizabeth Moos 
64 pages, illustrated. 25¢ 


WE SAW FOR OURSELVES 


Americans report first-hand 
impression of USSR 


100 pp., 25¢ 


RUSSIA WITH OUR OWN EYES 


Report of the British workers’ 
delegation 


30¢; 5 or more, only 20¢ each 
96 pp. 


WHERE MINERS ARE HONORED 


Report of a Scottish miners’ delegation 
to the USSR on living and working con- 
ditions of Soviet miners. 


32 pp.; 5¢ 


CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR 
20¢ 


For single items, add 3¢ postage and 
handling charge, I¢ more for each 
additional item ordered. 


Order from: 
NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26th St., New York 10 


NEW SOVIET FILMS 





All in Spectacular Sovcolor 
SKANDERBEG 
ADVENTURE IN ODESSA 
THE MISTRESS 


THE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 


ATTACK FROM THE SEA 


Coming 
BRIDE WITH A DOWRY 


STARS OF THE RUSSIAN 
BALLET 
ALEKO 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 








NWR BOUND VOLUMES 
for 1952 


now available 


$4.00 














NWR SAMPLES 
FOR FREE 
DISTRIBUTION 


We have a limited number of copies of 
recent issues of New World Review for 
free distribution. Your friends and 
acquaintances might like to see a copy. 
Just let us know how many you can use; 
we shall be happy to send them along. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
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EYEWITNESS IN 
INDO-CHINA 


by Joseph R. Starobin 


Revealing journey of the only Amer- 

ican newspaperman to travel behind 

the Viet Minh lines, to interview Ho 

Chi Minh, and to report directly from 

that battlefront where crucial issues 

between the East and the West have 
been dramatically joined. 


$2.50 hard cover $1.00 paper cover 


order through 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


McCarthy on Trial 


Edited by 


Albert E. Kahn 


The account of an investigation into 
the activities of Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy conducted by a New York 
Trade Union Veterans Committee, re- 
lating the dramatic circumstances sur- 
rounding this event and _ presenting 
verbatim testimony, given at a public 
hearing, and additional documentary 
evidence. 


25c 5 for $1.00 


order through 
NEW WORLD REVIEW 
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China’s New Creative Age 
by HEWLETT JOHNSON 
Dean of Canterbury 


In “Soviet Power,’ written 13 years ago, the Dean of Canterbury 
brought the truth about the USSR to millions throughout the world. 


Now, in CHINA’S NEW CREATIVE AGE, he again performs a 
great service to mankind by giving us a first-hand, eyewitness picture 
of the New China. In a warmly written and human book with a wealth 
of detail about the lives of the Chinese people, he presents a factual 
picture of the social and economic developments in the New China. 


Hewlett Johnson writes with a fervor that reveals his boundless 
optimism in what mankind can do once liberated. It is this fervent 
optimism that brings his figures to life—Ralph Parker. 


Paper $1.50 


order through 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
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SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! 











The Evening of October 14 


For a dramatic, warm, inspiring and very special 
New World Review event, honoring two of the 
most beloved people in our country for their noble 
work on behalf of an America true to its highest 
democratic traditions, for the equality and freedom 
of all mankind, and for a world of peace and plenty. 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR 
DETAILS 











COMING! COMING! COMING! 





Slowness of mail from China delayed a basic article ex- 
pected as a main feature of this issue. It has reached us 
as we go to press—too late for inclusion. 

The article is on CHINA’S NEW CONSTITUTION, 
the draft of which was published for nationwide discus- 
sion June 15, 1954. 

It is written by the distinguished journalist and author, 
Israel Epstein, who spent many years in Old China as 
correspondent for UP, the New York Times and other 
U.S. newspapers, and returned to New China from New 
York in 1951. 

This Draft Constitution, writes Mr. Epstein “is not a 
program for the distant future. It reflects things the 
Chinese people have already achieved or are in process 
of building.” 

This outstanding article supplements and illuminates all 
the material published in this issue. Everyone who reads 
the current issue must also have the September issue, in 
which it will be published. Place your order today for the 
September issue 


20e a copy 7 for $1 


New World Review, 23 W. 26 St., N. Y. 10 
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